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American Can 


CONTAINERS OFTIN PLATE - BLACK IRON + GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE = 


It’s always time 


think Quality 


Y? Because it’s the only 

thing the consumer thinks 

about when she opens one of 
your cans. 


“Quality” doesn’t mean that all 
quality canned foods are in the 
special extra fancy grade. It does 
mean that in its grade, every ar- 
ticle packed in tin cans is uni- 
formly clean and wholesome and 
safe—full value for the price. 


The can has much to do with 
quality in that sense. Above all, 
the can must maintain the qual- 
ity you put into it. No matter 


CHICAGO 


how careful you are in your 
packing, you have to depend on 
the can to deliver the quality you 
pride yourself on. 


We take pride in the record of 
the cans of our manufacture. 
Performance is what counts— 
performance throughout the 
life of a contract—and there we 
fear no comparison. Good cans, 
good deliveries, good closing 
machines, good service—these 
make up performance as we 
understand it, our share in 
promoting quality canned foods. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


«AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 
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Lining Comp 


CAMBRIDGE 
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SEAL 


Oa SEAL Lining Compound is made from Rubber Latex 
—the juice of the rubber tree, containing rubber in all its 


original purity and witha resilience that cannot be retained after 
chemical coagulation. 


You have read the United States Rubber Company’s adver- 
tisements describing their work with Latex. Gold Seal Lining 
Compound is the joint invention of ourselves and their Vice- 
President, Mr. Ernest Hopkinson. It is protected in most of 
the countries of the world by basic patents controlled by us. 


Only in Gold Seal Lining Compound can you get the advan- 
tages of Latex. The can manufacturer works with a solution 
which is both non-toxic and non-inflammable,—the canner 
gets a non-porous rubber gasket in sufficient volume to replace 
paper for the most difficult pack. 


We will gladly supply sample Gold 
Seal Ends and further information. 


Two Billion Cans were sealed with 
Dewalco Compounds in 1923 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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DEWEY €ALMY CHEMICAL C° 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘“i9SEP THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


dite Automatic End Soldering Machine With Wiping And Cooling Attachment. die 


The many unique features of this specially designed machine have proven very efficient for soldering and wiping the ends of all sizes 


of round cans. This machine is equipped with single drive pulleys for operating the entire machine except conveyor chains. The drive for 


on conveyor is independent so that the cans will not remain in soldering mechanism if the operation of the remainder of the machine is 
isecontinued. 


One of the essential features is the method employed in soldering, whereby the solder is applied to side only, leaving the end bright and 
free from solder, adding greatly to the appearance of the can. The runway guides in wiping attachment are hinged so as to allow quick re- 
moval of wiping brushes. The soldering rolls may ‘be adjusted while machine is in operation. 

The mechine is supplied complete as shown, including elevator and runways. 

Let us show you how to improve the appearance of your cans. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
die Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. kf 


‘yl 
7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. q 
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This machine will tighten 
30-40 caps a minute 


With this Screw Cap Tight- 
ening Machine you can save 2 


or 3 people—$25 to $40a week. 


It don’t take many weeks of 


such saving to pay for this 
machine. 


Besides—you are assured that 
every cap is tightened right— 
just as tight as you want it. 


Write for details. 


The Karl Reales Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


WE TO YOU. 


A Merry Christmas 
A Happy New Bear 


Sincerely and Cordially, SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 

Canadian Plant Baltimore, Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. KING SPRAGUE CO. 


353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Robins-Becket Can Cleaning Machine. 


CRATES 


This illustrates the Double Machine for cleaning tops and bott and bodi CANNING 
We also make a Single Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms. 
MACHINERY 


Cleans cans from Flats to No. 10s. 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery and Supplies 


A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland 


For all purposes. 


1924 MODEL 
HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2—It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 


one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 

no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 


ed. Besides, the brine isnot exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


5 
Retorts 
All Sizes 
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GIANT PEA GRADER 


PERFECT REELS, avoiding buckling of screens. 
RINGS of heavy angles and true to circle and face. 
HEAVY GAUGE PERFORATED SCREENS add to 
strength and durability of reels. 
STEADY, UNIFORM DRIVE,---Friction Clutch Drive, Pulley 


on cross drive shaft, connected to reel shafts by reduction 
bevel gears. 


DRIVE PULLEY upon cross shaft and always in line. 


PRICES UNTIL DECEMBER 25th 
20 ft. 4 reels, $ 650.00 
30 ft. 6 reels, 875,00 
40 ft. 8 reels, 1100.00 


To secure these prices and early delivery, order now. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 


Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy free. 
One year, ‘ $3.00 
Foreign ‘ $5.0% 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


YSTERIA—Mr. Hannigan, President of the Tri- 

State Wholesale Grocers’ Association, is a young 

man of forceful personality and no mean ability 
as a speaker. His appeal to the Tri-State canners to 
save themselves and their industry from ruin, to save 
the fair name of canned foods from the public disgrace 
of teeming warehouses filled with spoiled goods, and 
not to outrage public decency by hauling over the coun- 
try the trainloads of swelled canned foods, leaves one 
who has been honestly studying this very important 
question in a quandary. When the Pure Food Law was 
first enacted we found it necessary to scold the tomato 
canners about dumping the skins and cores from the 
cannery along the railroad tracks at the side of their 
plants. You know it used to be the custom to make 
the “skin pile” alongside of the tracks, and, of course, 
it looked bad to passing travelers. But what are a few 
tons, more or less, of garbage of that kind compared 
to the picture which Mr. Hannigan paints of the Zonal 
warehouses and their filling? 


We want to believe that the wholesale grocers 
who are opposing this Warehousing Plan are honest 
in their opinions, but it is mighty hard to retain that 
opinion in face of the nonsense they are parading as 
arguments. We can hardly help but think it is mere 
hysteria, and that this hysteria is caused by an over- 
anxiety to gain a point which seems financially very 
important to them. The wholesale grocer has not usu- 
ally been at all concerned about the financial welfare 
of the canners; in fact, at times when canned foods 
have sold below cost and the canners were so puerile 
as to appeal to the buyers that to take care of the in- 
dustry and to pay a price that would enable the can- 
ners to continue in business, the only response we ever 
noted was a shrug of the shoulders and a curl of the 
lip, as much as to say: “Look you to it.” And the buy- 
ers were entirely right. It is very nice to talk about 
high ideals, the welfare of the public, and the good of 
your fellow-man, etc., etc., but in business there is 
leally very little of such ever found. We like to think 
otherwise, but it is not done, and it is not Nature’s law. 
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Nature’s law is the survival of the fittest, and all the 
humanitarianism preached by deluded pastors or 
socialistic ranters will not change it one iota. When 
they can teach the big fish to listen to the plea of the 
little fish, not to be eaten, they will be able to put into 
force their Utopia, and not before. So the whole- 
saler was right—the canners had the task of looking 
out for their own skins. But now these same whole- 
salers seem actually tearful in their eagerness to pro- 
tect the canners against themselves. We wonder why? 

The Warehousing Plan has been adovted by the 
canners as their method of solving the swells question. 
The National Canners’ Association adopted it; the 
Western Canners’ Association adopted it; the Wiscon- 
sin Canners’ Association. adopted it; the Indiana Can- 
ners’ Association adopted it; the Minnesota Canners’ 
Association adopted it; the Iowa-Nebraska Canners’ 
Association adopted it; the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion adopted it; the New York State Canners’ Associa- 
tion adopted it; the entire Pacific Coast and Hawaii 
have adopted it; the American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation Conference Committee expressed its approval 
of it, and that their Association would adopt it, and 
wholesale grocers and chain-store companies in nearly 
every section, except New York City, have given it 
their approval. It is time, then, that the canned foods 
brokers and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion realized that it is in force and here tostay. The 
Pure Food authorities—State, National and municipal 
-—have given it their endorsement and are eager to try 
it out. Can any manor set of men afford to defy the 
food authorities? Certainly the canners cannot, and 
that is why they have adopted this Warehouse Plan. 

A great many of the brokers are talking against 
the Plan, which means that they are talking against 
the canners and in favor of a few buyers whose favor 
they seek. We trust, however, that the brokers will 
not put themselves in the line of fire again as they were 
but a few years ago, and that they have not forgotten 
their assertions that in fact the broker is the canner’s 
agent. Expediency cost them dear the last time, and 
will again this time. The Plan is fair to all parties— 
fair to the buyers, to the canners, to the food officials 
and, last, but not least, to the consumers, as it offers 
the only sure and certain means of removing really 
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spoiled foods from the possibility of further use. When 
they are sent to the warehouse they come under the 


supervision and control of the food authorities, and | 


that is where spoiled canned foods belong, until they 
are destroyed. So the brokers should be back of this 
Plan, instead of opposing it. 


OOD WORK OF THE TRI-STATES—When the 
i Tri-State Packers’ Association set out two years 
ago to improve the yield and quality of tomatoes, 
it was not just sure where it was going or how it would 
get there. But it knew what it wanted, and the results 
of the 1923 crop prove that it got what it went after. 
Some have mistakingly thought that the purpose was 
to increase tomato production. Such was not the case. 
The idea was to increase production per acre, it is true, 
but rather to produce the same amount of tomatoes 
from fewer acres, and to produce them of better qual- 
ity. The Community Plant Bed idea has accomplished 
both of these desires, and to a very marked degree. 
Last year’s tomatoes were always spoken of as the best 
quality the "Shore had ever seen. That is the main 
point, and in addition they produced better yields by 
from two to four tons to the acre. Where both quan- 
tity and quality are accomplished there is surely rea- 
son for congratulations, and we congratulate the Asso- 
ciation and its efficiency tomato-man, A. D. Rade- 
baugh. And we further congratulate the Association 
and the generous American Can Company for increas- 
ing the appropriation, this season so that more of this 
good work can be done. 

Work of this kind ought to attract the membership 
of every canner in this section, and we trust it will. 
They are going to try to duplicate in corn what has 
been done, and what they know they can do, in toma- 
toes. And sweet corn needs it just as badly as toma- 
toes did. There is a crying need for a good, really 
sweet corn, one which will can without such additions 
of sugar as to make the canned product almost a pre- 
serve. If the crop experts can solve that problem, and 
bring back the old, deliciously tender and naturally 
sweet grain of corn, all the world will rejoice. 
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AUTHORITY 


i you stepped into the middle of a busy street and 
attempted to halt traffic, you would be run down. 

However, if you took the same position, clothed in 
an officer’s uniform and vested with authority, traffic 
would immediately halt. 

Nationally advertised merchandise, bearing the 
manufacturer’s trade-mark, constitutes goods with au- 
thority. Buy, properly price, and properly display 
merchandise that has the authority, and get the imme- 
diate attention of the buying consumers.—Brown Mer- 
cantile Company, Denver. 


AMERICAN SALMON LOSING OUT IN FAR EAST. 


ORMERLY an important market for American 
F chum salmon, the natives of Singapore ané the 

Straits Settlements have almost entirely given 
this up as an article of diet. Importers of this com- 
modity have met with severe reverses and it is believed 
that until such time as American chum salmon is of- 
fered on an equitable basis with other canned fish, 
Singapore may be considered a lost market, says Vice 
Consul Hugh S: Miller in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. What business is passing is being ob- 
tained by the Canadian packer. At one time the Sing- 
apore market was a fair bidder for Alaska chums, 
handling in the neighborhood of 100,000 cases annual- 
ly. The Alaska packers have just announced the 1923 
prices in the Singapore market, which show very slight 
reductions in comparison with quotations on spot 
stocks held in this country. If the new prices remain 
at the opening level, the consul believes that this mar- 
ket will not consume over 10,000 cases of the coming 
season’s pack. Even at the best, it is very doubtful 
whether chums will be able to regain this market in 
competition with sardines, even though chum prices 
are considerabiy lower. Within the last few weeks, 
attempts made 4y several American sardine packers tc 
enter this market entailed a loss with the result that 
some of the dealers have come together with a view to 
obtaining a larger portion of their sardine supplies 
from Norway. 


power in history. 


billion and a half dollars above the total of 1921. 


the Holidays and into the New Year. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


HE check administered to the inflationary tendencies that were becoming evident last Spring, 
together with continued liquidation in the securities market, produced a collection of croakers 
that make the Frog Chorus from Aristophanes sound like a puddle-full of polywogs. 

It is one of our national characteristics that we are forever seeking one extreme or the other; 
forever buttoning up or unbuttoning. We crave either to float among the glory-clouds of prosperity 
or hole-in in the nether gloom of an over-played depression. 

But now we find ourselves facing neither grandeur nor despair. Fundamental conditions, how- 
ever, serve to warrant a reasonable optimism. Stocks in nearly all classes of merchandise are ad- 
mittedly light after months of cautious buying. _ Wages of labor represent the highest purchasing 


Crop values are more than a billion dollars above the figures of 1922, which, in turn, were one 


portation companies—have been smashing records for months. 


And so, despite the banshees of impending grief, the fates have decreed a Merry Christmas 
for all of us. Business is still going strong. Good conservative buying is likely to continue through 


Carloadings—at rates remunerative to the trans- 


Si 
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Bs It is up to all of us to make the best possible of a very good situation and to pitch in and work a 
> O constructively to conduct our respective operations along conservative lines and as fully as condi- oe 
tions warrant. From Campte'l’s “The Optimist.” 
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Dependability 


“BLISS PACIFIC” 
No. 81 Double Seamer 


HIS MACHINE embodies important features 

representing the latest and best developments 
in double seaming. It has the essentials of a success- 
ful sealer — correct design, rigid construction and 
absolute dependability. It is continuous running. It 
operates without jams. Moving parts revolve 
slowly, which means minimum wear. The only fast 
thing about the machine is its production of 100 to 
150 tightly sealed cans a minute. Its dependability 
is important, assuring you as it does of a machine 
ready to operate successfully — whenever needed. 


Patented 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. woxxrs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO _ _— PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bidg. Nat’! Bank 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 340 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY ; 
BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 
We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 
Admirals, Advancers and White Admirals. These 
are all short. Sweet Cor is short. We still have 
some however. Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery—— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 
FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 

When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


THE LANDRETH Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 
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THE TRLSTATE PACKERS CONVENTION 
: Philadelphia, December 10th and 11th, 1923 | 
Hotel Adelphia 


Dr. Symons and Mr. Radebaugh report progress on Better Tomato Growing—Mr. Hannigan draws 
fire on Swell Question—Association votes increased amount for crop improvements 


T cannot be said that the attendance at this annual Conven- 
tion of this old Association was a record in point of num- 
bers, but it might well be said to rank high with any conven- 

tion of recent years in point of quality attendance. Most of the 
big guns of the industry, canners, machinery and supply men, 
brokers and others, were present and took part, including a quite 
full roster of the officers of the National Canners’ Association. 


No doubt all the canner members of the Tri-State were 
present, because not 25 per cent of the canners in the territorv 
covered by the Association are members. This is not so much 
of a reflection upon the Association as it is upon the canners. 
The only list of canners published, worth a moment’s considera- 
tion, is the Directory of Canners published by the National Can- 
ners’ Association, and that list shows for the Tri-States of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and New Jersey, including parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia from which this Association draws, just about 
700 canners. The vast majority of these canners have not 
learned that their success in the canning business denends upon 
their fellow-canners, and so many of them have never thought. 
of joining their Association. Others have thought about it, but 
prefer to sit on the side lines and criticise whatever is attempted, 
forgetting that the failures they criticise are caused because they 
are sitting idle instead of being in the middle of the battle trv- 
ing to help towards the success which affects themselves as well 
as members. They cannot learn that the canning industry is a 
business and that they are but just one small atom of it, and 
that if they want-to see that business progress each atom of it 
must do his full part. It is not that they want someone else to 
do the work and stand the expense for them; it is that the- do 
not recognize that they are each a cog in the big machine, and 
that all the cogs must be working together smoothly: if the ma- 
chine is to run ‘smoothly. They criticise its thumpings and 
dumpings, forgetting that the cause is that they, as important 
cogs, are missing, and not helping it towards successful prog- 
ress. It is not complimentary to these men that this can be said 
in this year 1923, and each one of the non-members should 
hasten to clear his name by joining, and at once. 


It may be said that the Tri-State Packers’ Association has 
not offered the kind of service that will attract all canners; that 
aside from a social good time during the annual Convention, 
there is little else to its meetings. An Association can only be 
what its membership makes it, and if it is lacking it is your 
fault, and not its fault. It can be of the greatest possible ben- 
efit to every canner in the business, large and small, if the can- 
ners make it so. As it is, it has done snlendid work for all the 
canners of its territory. This is largely a tomato Association. 
It was the Tri-State which fostered and financed the better to- 
mato growing movement, resulting in the establishment of plant 
beds supervised by tomato-growing experts, and which in one 
season—and that a very unfavorable growing season—gave this 
territory the finest quality tomatoes ever seen here, and in- 
creased the yields from two to four tons per acre. Here is a 
benefit to both growers and canners, which if it had done nothing 
else would entitle this Association to the support of every can- 
ner. We have not the room to recount the good things this old 
Association has done for all canners in its long life, and certainly 
we have no patience whatever with the prevailing spirit of fault- 
finding-inactivity which is the characteristic of too many in this 
locality. But it might be well to point out some of the things 
which this Association could easily do, if it were properly sup- 
ported and financed. 


In the first place, it should have a full-time business or field 
Secretary, as they are called. This is no reflection upon Secretary 
Dashiell, who has been its only Secretary now for nearly thirty 
years. He has done all that any man could have done with the 


tools at hand, and he should be continued as Secretary-Emeritus. 
as the guide and counsellor of the young, hustling, energetic Field 
With 


Secretary upon whose shoulders the hard work should fall. 


—Warehouse Plan Adopted-—-Tomatoes to be bought on U. S. Grading. 


such a Field Secretary—and we prefer the term Business Secre- 


tury—he could make the Association so all-important that no can- 
ner could afford to remain outside. _Handling-in a businesslike 
way all those big general matters. he could, also. get right into 
the business of the canner. It would be his duty to visit and ascer- 
tain the exact amount of acreage contracted, planted, lost or aban- 
dloned ; how the crop is progressing, and the experienced possible 
yield and pack from it; then the amount of futures sold and de- 
livered ; the stock on hand each month. and act as a balance wheel 
between the man who has a surplus over his futures and the man 
who is short on his future deliveries. Would such a man be worth 


E. M. RECORDS 

Retiring President 
his salary? Could any canner afford to try to run without such 
assistance? This is not a dream. It is being done, and it is worth 
many times what it costs. It is not cheap service... But every 
canner would then be working in the light; would know what he 
is doing; would be acquainted with actual conditions. and the 
gamble would be taken out of canning. Other sections are doing 
this. and this section will have to fall into line. The newly elected 
officers and the Executive Committee should get to work on this 
at once. 

The Meetings—The meetings were a little slow in starting. 
but once begun, it may be said that they went off with a bang. 
Mr. Hannigan, representing the wholesale grocers. as President 
of the Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ Association, opened up the 
Warehousing Plan and started things. “Roy” Clark was there to 
enter the joust, and he tilted a wicked lance. Ex-President Hof- 
fecker took his part; Ex-President of this and of the N. C. A.. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, likewise entered the fray At the banquet Ex- 
President James Moore dissected the whole argument against this 
Plan with a master hand. and President Anderson added his ex- 
perience and logic to the discomforted wholesalers. Little wonder 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


KOOK-MORE.-KOILS 


The Ideal appliance for your cooking tanks, 
used in either glass lined or cypress tanks. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Indiana Pulper 
Kern Lightning Finisher 


Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Washers Sorting Tables 
Glass Lined and Cypress Tanks 


130 E. Georgia St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 
‘ Increased capacity of labels 
. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 


automatically with carrier . 


. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 


hand wheel. 


. All adjustment made and controlled from 


operators side of machine. 


FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING. WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 53 West Jackson Blvd. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St., San Francisco. 


UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Cannon Supply Company 
420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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that when the resolution to endorse the Warehousing Plan came 
before the meeting it passed unanimously. 

Professors Symons and Woodbury. Messrs. Radebaugh, Hauck 
and others presented the Plant Bed proposition and the standard- 
ization of crops as a means to better tomato quality in a way that 
held close attention. and brought about an added appropriation 
not only for a continuance of the work, but added attention to 
sweet corn and tomatoes. All in all, the meeting was a most 
fruitful one, and one with which everybody seemed to feel per- 
fectly well satisfied. 


THE OPENING SESSION—MONDAY AFTERNOON 
Hotel Adelphia, December 10th, 1923. ; 


CHAIRMAN, Mr. Record, presiding—We will open by hav- 
ing our Secretary’s report—Mr. Dashiell. 


SECRETARY DASHIELL—There have been a good 
many things done by the association which probably don’t ap- 
pear on the surface. As you probably know, we changed our 
dues from $5.00, that magnificent and munificent sum from some 
standpoints, to $10.00, which I think is a right thing to do, be- 
cause if we are worth anything, we are worth $10.00, and that 
has been a change that has been acceded to and recognized, I am 
glad to tell you, by largely all of our membership. A few have 
not paid the additional $5.00, but they are very, very few. I am 
glad to tell you that because it has been a great pleasure to me, 
as I am sure, it is a great pleasure to you. They have done it 
and done it willingly, and I hope they will derive some benefit 
from it, because, as the president will tell you directly, we have 
inaugurated some things, originating in our meeting the first 
part of this year, January 4th and 5th, which I :think have been 
of benefit to the canners at large. The president will tell you 
all about that as well. 

I believe the next address on the program was to be made 
by Mayor Moore, of this city, but I have a letter from him—of 
regret from Mayor Moore, who was unable to welcome the mem- 
bers of the convention. 

I have great pleasure to introduce to you as a substitute 
for the Mayor our good friend, Mr. Cattell, whom you all know. 

E. J. CATTELL—I am going to ask the privilege of standing 
down here, for I like to talk on the level. I like to get a little 
nearer to you good men who make these great officers possible. 


I am happy to have this opportunity—although I haven’t been 
connected with the city for a year and a half; I, however, served 
under seven mayors (that is why they call me the old horse, I 
suppose), but I realize that you stand for a great factor in our 
American life, as the letter of His Honor the Mayor put it. 


I love the men who do things. I feel that we are on the 
edge of the greatest development that this or any nation ever 
enjoyed. I am more bullish on America today than I ever was 
before in my life. I am more firm of faith in our form of gov- 
ernment today than I ever was before in my life, and I believe 
that labor and capital, real labor and real capital, are closer to- 
day than they have been before in the history of America. Now 
I think that is a pretty good basis for ontimism, and when, as 
I have seen it, the wealth of America has grown from seven 
billion to three hundred billion, and when during that period 
something has happened that never before hannened in the his- 
tory of the world—that the wealth increased in this nation ten 
times as fast as the number of people to divide it—you have got 
a fact that you cannot ignore. * * have no use for a pes- 
simist. He reminds me of when Noah was putting the animals 
in the ark and the elephant turned around to the flea and said, 
“Who are you shoving?” (Mr. Cattell then extended a very 
hearty welcome to all.) 

AIRMAN—I take pleasure in introducin~ as the next 


speaker Mr. Hannigan, president of the Tri-State Wholesale Gro- 
ecrs’ Association. 


_ GREETINGS FROM TRI-STATE WHOLESALERS 
President of That Organization, Mr. Hannigan, Addresses the 
Canners., 

BRING to you greetings and best wishes of the Pennsylvania. 
I New Jersey and Delaware Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 

which I have the honor of representing. 

Your Association needs no eulogy from me. Its success and 
the position it holds in the food industry—not only in the Eastern 
States. but in the country at large—speaks for itself. 

Even in the short life of your Association, your accomp!ish- 
ments have been noteworthy, and yet, when we stop to think even 
your past successes convince us that you have only scratched the 
surface of the probabilities of the canning industry. To those 
conservative. yet thinkers ahead, one is tempted to feel that. not- 
withstanding the tremendous growth of the canned foods industry 
in the past 10 years, it is still in its infancy. 
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If figures are to be our guide, then such figures prove this 
statement. We have a population in this country of over 110,000,- 
600 people. They say that the average family is four, meaning 
between 27,000000 and 28,000,000 households. The record pack 
of tomatoes of any year would not mean a sale of two cans of 
tomatoes per month to each household. It is rumored that the 
pack of peas this year was the largest on record. Some intimate 
it to be in excess of 13,000,000 cases. And yet, even with this 
record pack, it means only the sale of one can of peas per month 
to each household. Time was when we considered a pack of 4,000.- 
000 cases of peas a large pack. Today we are packing three and 
one-half times that number, and before the season of distribution 
and use is started canners are claiming bare floors. And what is 
true of peas is true of every other canned vegetable. 


If there has been one factor that has created an increased 
consumption of canned foods. it has been the constant desire on 
your part to pack the best foods that it is possible to pack, and 
the better foods you do pack in the future, the wider and more 
constant will be your distribution. 


The best and wisest legislation our lawmakers passed was 
the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. This Act has been responsi- 
ble in no small measure for an increased consumption of canned 
and package foods, because it was responsible for better foods. 
and, above all things, responsible for the elimination from the 
public mind of the fear of the use of any canned or prepared 
foods other than what the housewife prepared herself. And, yet. 
there is still room for vast improvement in canned foods, and your 
National Association is doing a very high, commendable work in 
establishing laboratories for the purpose of giving its members 
help in the right direction—better foods and less waste. 


But I cannot help but feel that in all this broad land there 
are no canners that have the opportunity of packing a higher 
grade of canned tomatoes, corn and other vegetables than you 
have, because you operate on the richest and finest soil that can 
be found any place in this broad land, and that is in the district. 
of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. God has given you the 
land to produce the quality. It is up to you, the individual canner, 
through the knowledge your Association disseminates. to preserve 
that quality in the can, and you are, in no small measure, accom- 
plishing this. 


I feel at home in talking with you, because you are part and 
parcel of my business, but I would be remiss if I failed to over- 
look one factor that is very essential to your business and mine— 
the tongue of your business; the eyes of mine, and the ears of 
both. I refer to the merchandise broker—your salesman and our 
buyer. He is a very valuable adjunct to your business. but no 
more so than he is to ours. He renders a service that you and I 
could not produce at the same rate of compensation as he charges. 
As long as I am a wholesale grocer and you are a canner, I hope 
that we will work together to retain the merchandise broker. And 
let us prevent any attempt to eliminate him from our negotiations. 
Bear in mind, I refer to the merchandise broker. I DO NOT 
REFER TO THE MERCHANDISING BROKER. If there is one 
curse on your business and mine, it is the merchandising broker. 
The man who steals the profit that should be yours and puts it in 
his own pocket as an overage charge. and at the same time steals 
a like amount from me—the buyer who is helping him to a liveli- 
hood. In years of prosperity he makes me pay the toll. In years 
of depression he makes you pay the toll. The merchandising 
broker is a parasite, clinging to your business and mine. These 
are strong words, but they are true. The blessing of it is that 
there are few merchandising brokers and fewer still of the type 
of curbstone overage brokers. and this type will be fewer still 
because that very highly regarded Association—the National 
Canned and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association—is taking every 
measure that it is possible for them to take to stamp out this 
insidious practice, and I daresay woe will befall any of its mem- 
bers caught practicing such despicable and unethical trade man- 
ners And I say to you canners, that any canner who will know- 
ingly sanction a broker collecting overage on any sale is not any 
better than the merchandising broker who commits this act. 


If you have a price, stick to it. Bear in mind that the con- 
stant buyer of your goods is the distributor of them, and if you 
desire to build up a market for your products, then see that your 
price goes to the legitimate distributor and not the illegitimate 
one. This is a matter, gentlemen. that should receive your con- 
sideration. Bad practices, like bad habits, grow unless they are 
stamped out in the beginning. Be watchful. When the head of 
this evil rises. crush it. or you will pay the penalty. This is a 
consideration that you owe us—one of the most important factors 
in your bus'ness—one who distributes 80 per cent of your product 
—your salesman and distributor—and, need I remind you, your 
banker as well—we wholesale grocers. 
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anitary Cans for 1924. 


FE is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 
Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, Dry Milk, etc. 


High speed Body Forming Machine, 
with side seam Soldering Attachment 


Troyer-Fox 


_ TRYER-F0y, 
Boor 


SPECIFICATIONS:- 


Positive Automatic Feed. 


Notching Dies set in a compound angle, 


Mircrometer adjusted stops, with feed 
fingers having a yielding pressure. 


Two station folders. 
The hook prefluxed before bumping. 
Double expansion forming horn. 


Push rod tappet support for the solder 
horn. 


Carrier chain raised or lowered without 
change af adjustment. 


Speed 200 to 225 finished can bodies per minute. Aun electrically operated Automatic Stop. 
601 MYRTLE STREET 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS a. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

GEO. DOWSING 
Metropolitan Bldg., 
Sydney, N. S. W. 


J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


R. E. FAIRBANKS 
504 Wrigley Bldg. 


832 Fort St., 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Honolulu, T, H. 


ground on top side, giving clearance always. . 


THE H. S. GRAY CO., | 
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The canner and wholesale grocer represent two very vital, 
important units in the welfare and destiny of this country. You 
and I have the health of the nation, in no small part, in our keep- 
ing. And in the measure of service we render the public, just 
in that measure can we, count our success. We wholesale grocers 
are the economic links between your business and the public. We 
are bankers to you by virtue of our purchases of future and at 
the same time bankers to the public through the credit channels 
of the retail grocer and on to the consumer. And just in the mea- 
sure that we succeed and the independent grocer succeeds. just 
in that measure shall you succeed. 

The wholesale grocer and canner have so much in common— 
each so dependent upon the other—that every possible safeguard 
should be adopted to prevent any but amicable business relations 
hetween them. And, yet, here are two great industries unable, 
after repeated conferences, to settle the question that has been 
for years distasteful to the master minds of each of our industries. 

Oh! If something could be done to eliminate the swells in 
canned foods, our industries could live peacefully together. Or, if 
some Moses could be dragged out of the bulrushes to lead us to 
the Promised Land of no complaints. Or. if we could submit this 
question to some wise Solomon—how happy we would all be. 
And, yet, how grateful we should be to our Government. It has 
finally taken the question and settled it, and settled it the only 
way it should be settled—that of practically enforced destruction 
of impure, unfit for sale, canned foods. 

I cannot refrain, on this occasion. from warning the National 
Canners’ Association that in their back-to-warehouse plan they 
are playing with fire. They are creating a condition through this 
plan that will tear down the one great factor that has beeen re- 
sponsible for the growth in the consumption of canned foods dur- 
ing the past years, and the higher development of which will be 
the most potent contributing element in increasing future distri- 
bution. i. e, PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN CANNED FOODS. It 
is inconceivable to suppose that warehouses, no matter where they 
are distributed throughout the country or how limited their num- 
ber, can escape public notice, especially so when such warehouses 
are filled with nothing but spoiled canned foods. 

What 2 disastrous effect—the hundreds of thousands of pack- 
ages from all different arteries of transportation all over this 
country leading into these warehouses, whether it be by railroad, 
parcel post, express or any method of transportation. Every 
single package distinctly labeled and marked damaged, swelled 
or unfit. spoiled canned foods. Do you think that these innumer- 
able shipments will escape public notice? A car of canned foods 
would pass by unnoticed. but a single can of spoiled foods labeled 
in accordance with regulations will incite public suspicion. The 
public will see. know and hear more about damaged canned foods 
than they have ever heard before, and the press will not be slow 
or backward about disseminating this information to the public. 
When the public mind has been saturated with advertisements of 
this kind, what good will be your Canned Foods Week? All of 
your efforts to promote public good will to your product will go 
for naught. 

The back-to-warehouse plan will do more internally to disrupt 
the National Canners’ Association than any other agency, for the 
reason that is already being evidenced—disloyalty. If the most 
influential packers openly or surreptitiously refuse to live up to 
this plan, and I can say to yeu that such is the case even now by 
contracts already made. both from New York. Wisconsin, Califor- 
nia and Alaska packers, then it cannot be expected that the 
smaller packer will be loyal. The impracticability and unfairness 
of the plan will eventually strike at the fundamental foundation 
of your organization. 

Let me illustrate this more forcibly. 

[Mr. Hannigan here told of a high-class retailer who had 
bought 100 cases of very fine peas at $2.75 per dozen, and that 
because two or three cans had been brought back by customers as 
spoiled, wanted to return the whole purchase. Mr. Hannigan per- 
suaded him that that would not be fair to either the canner or 
the jobber, because all. the 100 cases could not possibly be bad. 
We explain this. because in Mr. Hannigan’s original copy of his 
address he has merely the words “Insert incident of spoiled peas.” 

‘The Editor. ] 

And, yet, this illustration is what will happen, not in a single 
instance, but in the entire public mind. As I stated earlier, one 
of the most potent factors in the development of the canned foods 
industry in the last 10 years has been the growth of publie con- 
fidence in canned foods. I remember as a boy what a great stench 
went over this country following the Spanish War. What a ter- 
rible, disastrous effect this congressional investigation into unfit 
canned foods—‘embalmed beef” the public knew it as—meant to 
the canned. foods industry as a whole. Gentlemen, the canned 
foods industry is only now recovering from the blow dealt it by 
this investigation over 20 years ago. 
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Gentlemen. if I were a canner I would be opposed to the ware- 
house plan because of its impracticability. expense and multiplicity 
of details in carrying out its program, and because, sooner or later. 
it would react against the best interests of the development of 
canned foods. 

It was my pleasure last June to sit in a conference of a com- 
mittee from the National Canners’ Association and the’ National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association held in Washington. We spent ar 
entire day discussing swells, with the hope of arriving at a solu- 
tion of the question. This conference was very hopeful. Later 
on in Chicago a similar conference was held and everything 
pointed toward an adjustment of this question on a graduated 
percentage allowance basis. Then suddenly. as a bolt from a clear 
sky. came the proposal of the warehouse plan. 

Gentlemen, this plan is obnoxious. not only to we wholesale 
grocers, but to food commissioners in practically every State. and 
the plan will never create anything but an atmosphere of un- 
friendliness between our two great industries. 

Your national body seems to think they can handle the swells 
at an expense of $50,000 a year. I am inclined to think that they 
figured up to this amount and then the pencil wore out. It can’t 
be done. Probably your National body is figuring on the whole- 
sale grocer standing for the major expense. By that I mean that 
the retail grocer. through a resolution passed at the convention 
of National Retail Grecers in their last meeting, plainly stated 
that they looked to the wholesale grocer to reimburse them in full 
for all swells. Possibly the National Canners’ Association figures 
that. rather than go to all the expense and the multiplicity of red 
tape. the wholesale grocer will stand the loss of possibly 75 per 
cent of the swells. Well. this is good figuring. We wholesale 
grocers have been classified in many instances as unwise and fool- 
ish, but if this is your Association's guess, then I can say very 
plainly. and I think I am speaking for every wholesale grocer, 
they have made the wrong guess this time. As an individual I 
propose to exercise my right as a buyer. By this I mean that 
every contract for canned foods I make I will have something to 
say about that contract. and I think that will be the attitude of 
every red-blooded wholesale grocer. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association proposed to the 
National Canners’ Association three plans: 

First—Graduated percentage allowance plan. 

Second—Label return plan. 

Third—One-half of one per cent flat allowance plan. 

Any one of these three plans will accomplish the purpose that 
the Government seeks to accomplish, and any of which will be 
for the betterment of your business and mine. 

We all admit that swells should be destroyed. They jeop- 
ardize public health and the knowledge of them on the public 
mind reflects upon and retards your business and mine. 

Is the warehouse plan predicated on distrust? Are we. dis- 
tributors, as a class. to be considered untruthful and dishonest? 
Then, why the objection to the label allowance Are our records 
of swells. compiled from years of actual experience, so unreliable 
that they cannot be used as a basis for a direct allowance on the 
pereentage basis. whether it be flat or graduated? 

We wholesalers are not familiar with the real, true reasons 
for the warehouse plan. We know it is impractical. It is not 
workable. And why the master minds of your industry should 
seek to promote this plan is beyond our humble comprehension. 
Please be reminded that L am not blind to the advantages that 
the warehouse plan affords the National Canners’ Association. J 
know what a great leverage it would be to almost force non-mem- 
hers to join the Association—that is. if it ever functioned as it 
has been, planned. I can see its advantages from the laboratory 
standpoint. but why. for the sake of research. do you seek to de- 
stroy. through the warehouse plan. public good will—your most 
valuable asset—when your Association already maintains research 
laboratories? And, pray tell me, cannot much of this eagerly- 
sought knowledge of spoiled canned foods he obtained at the ecan- 
ning factories without all this red tape and burdensome expense? 

Gentlemen, whatever advantages there are in this plan are so 
outweighed by the disadvantages. it is a cause of wonderment to 
me what has prompted the master minds of your industry to pro- 
pose such a plan. Lay aside the small. temporary advantages. 
Look, as I said before. at the crushing effect this warehouse plan 
would have in destroying the one great factor that the future de- 
velopment of your industry depends upon, and that is the faith 
and good wilk the public has in your canned product. 

Under the old plan of swells adjustment. no one but the buyer. 
broker and seller had any knowledge of a transaction involving 
spoils. Under the warehouse plan the entire country might be- 
come aware that large warehouses in many sections of the coun- 
try had to be maintained. Think of it. gentlemen—warehouses 
maintained to take care of spoiled canned foods! These ware- 
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ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 

Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BERLIN QUALITY Why Not Eliminate 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 

— for the — Cleaner and Cleanse” 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
Corn Canner Milk Canner economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 


Tomato Canner Meat Canner your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS delivery and short haul. 


BERLIN, WIS. The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 
on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


Model C, 8 Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 
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houses would be an advertisement to destroy public confidence in 
your product. 

I am not arguing this matter from a selfish standpoint. I feel 
that I am able to take care of my own business and make con- 
tracts that are fair and equitable, and when I make that state- 
ment I am making it for every wholesale grocer, because there is 
no business that requires keener judgment and stronger policies 
than the wholesale grocery business, if it is to be conducted suc- 
cessfully. 

As I said before, I am not speaking for myself. I have in 
mind your business—not of today, but I see, in vision, your busi- 
ness of tomorrow. You have only scratched the surface. The 
development of your business will depend in no small measure on 
the future development of public confidence in your product. When 
each household in this country will have sufficient confidence to 
use an average of one can of peas per week or one can of tomatoes 
or corn per week instead of less than one a month, you will then 
have made the progress that you are capable of making. 

Public confidence helped to build your business from insignifi- 
cant numbers unto unheard-tell-of packs as of today. Destroy 
this public confidence by your warehouse plan and you go back- 
ward. 

The National Canners’ Association, through your contribu- 
tions, are spending thousands of dollars each year to build up 
public confidence in canned foods. Please do not be a party to any 
legislation of your body that will destroy the one essential and 
potent factor that you are spending money to develop. 

Gentlemen, think over this warehouse plan as it relates to the 
public mind—not as it relates to pennies and dimes. The greatest 
asset of business, as I said before, is public confidence and good 
will in your product. Please, for your own good, and the future 
development of your business. do not make any mistake today that 
will cause you regrets tomorrow. 


CHAIRMAN—I am very glad to announce as the next 
speaker Prof. Thomas B. Symons, of College Park, University 
of Maryland. 


PROFESSOR SYMONS EXPLAINS WORK DONE 


T wasn’t my purpose, as your Secretary said, to make an ad- 
dress to you today, but I felt that the invitation of your offi- 
cers was one that I could not let go by without taking this 
opportunity of expressing our appreciation to the Tri-State Can- 
ners’ Association for the splendid work and effort they have helped 
us to accomplish during the past year. I believe the project that 
was launched by this Association in co-operation with our service 
and the farmers and the growers is going to mark an epoch in 
the development of the industry in the Tri-State territory. I am 
sure that the effort that has been given to this project by the 
county agents of Maryland, and I presume the representatives of 
the other States will speak for them, both in Delaware and New 
Jersey, was a response that, while we have every reason to expect 
to be enthusiastic, it has even gone beyond that in their devoted 
efforts to carry through this splendid piece of work. Mr. Torsch 
will undoubtedly report to your committee, or to the business ses- 
sion, the report for Maryland. I might say as an introductory to 
that report that in conference with the committee, plans were laid 
for devoting our efforts to the tomato plant project in Maryland. 
There were about thirty-five plant beds established. Twenty-eight 
of them were conducted in places where the canners took part in 
the co-operation and developing of these beds. Mr. Radebaugh 
tomorrow will tell you some of the details of carrying out that 
large project. It was an inspiration to me, and I believe it has 
been to everyone that has been close to the work, to see the im- 
petus that has been given to the production of good plants by this 
general project that was launched in the Tri-State territory. 

Obviously when county agents or investigators start a project 
in any community there are always those who feel that they know 
how to grow plants and probably could grow them better than an 
educational agency in co-operation with the growers. Be that as 
it may, the impetus that these community beds gave to all growers 
—and, I expect. Mr. Chairman, to all canners—I am convinced 
was one of the reasons that has given the Tri-State territory the 
splendid product during the past year, and while we would not for 
one moment lay all of the results to the community plant bed 
project. the inspiration that came from centering attention on a 
good plant, I believe, is going to mean much for the industry in 
the future. 

I am just wondering if we realize quite fully the remarks of 
Mr. Cattell, so far as our immediate possibilities are concerned. 
Certainly we have every possibility in this territory, and if you 
gentlemen and the farmers with your educational agencies use 
your brains to the fullest extent, we will be able to command and 
to continue to command a big section of the canning industry in 
this next year. I was wondering. in the city here—I don’t know 
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how many canners we have in this section all told, or of the num- 
ber of farmers, but supposing we could imagine all of us moving 
out of this territory. and suppose that the California growers 
would be placed in this section, and the California canners would 
be placed here—can we visualize what the California growers and 
the California canners would do with this territory? I can tell 
you that so far as the growers are concerned, and I have no doubt 
so far as the canners are concerned, they would utilize our pos- 
sibilities to a greater extent than we are using them today. Cer- 
tainly with the transportation advantages, with the fact that we 
are within two hundred miles of fifteen million people, our big 
job is to grow food to feed human beings, and while in our terri- 
tory on the Dastern Shore the slogan of the cow, the sow and the 
hen has saved many farmers during this strenuous time, the can- 
ning industry is the one industry that is going to put direct money 
in their pockets, as well as yours. when it is conducted in a busi- 
nesslike way. And I think that both the growers and the canners 
have had during the past three or four years experiences that have 
been crucial, experiences that have cost us dollars, hundreds and 
thousands of dollars, and now that we are hopefully looking to 
the future, we have come back to the source, you might say. in 
starting with the plan that if we can fundamentally believe and 
really try to get good seed and produce a good plant, and follow it 
up, as a great many farmers did this year, with proper cultural 
methods, and then to have the co-operation of you canners, we 
have got an industry that will stay by us and with which you can 
compete with the canners and growers of this country. 


We had a conference of the agents some time ago, that was 
ealled unofficially, for the purpose of ascertaining ourselves just 
low the county agents and those interested in the project felt 
about the results of the work, and it was very gratifying, my 
friends, for us to learn from each county agent. one after the 
other (thirteen of them in our territory), that the canners, they 
said, in their sections were sold to this project. that the growers 
were sold to it—in fact. the great problem has been to hold down 
the number of community beds. and while I believe that at our 
first meeting we promised, with the splendid contribution your 
Association made to us. that we would have but three beds—and 
as I tell you. we had thirty-five. The great difficulty in a move- 
ment like that is to not let it get away from you. But aside from 
that, the holding of the meetings—45 of them in one territory, of 
canners and growers—has done more in 1923 to cement the in- 
terests of the ecanners and the growers behind the industry than 
anything I have observed in the last twenty years’ experience in 
this work in this territory. I believe there is a better feeling 
existing between canner and grower today than there has been for 
a number of years, and that is a very helpful, a very beautiful 
and a very satisfying thing for the Tri-State territory. And T 
hope. Mr. Chairman, that your Association will be able to co- 
operate further. I know it has cost money from your Association. 
and I am presented this next year with a problem—in fact. when 
Mr. Woodbury. who has given us every assistance and aid in this 
improvement work in the conference of agencies. came in with 
their report of recommendations for 1924, the thing that was 
uppermost in their minds was where Mr. Symons, or how Mr. 
Symons was to furnish specialists’ assistance in the conducting 
of these community beds over the counties and over the State. 
Now. of course, we are handicapped in the Extension Service for 
funds. and will be handicapped during this next year, and I trust 
the Association will be able to see its way clear to furnish me 
with sufficient funds to enable Mr. Radebaugh to leave his work 
in Cecil county and go out and assist the other county agents and 
assist the growers and canners in the respective sections in carry- 
ing this work further. We have requests in now for forty com- 
munity plant beds. and when you consider the details that are 
involved. the fundamentals we must drive home and the fact that 
we don’t want them to be a failure in any case, it requires good 
supervision and expert care. I will say this: I don’t believe that 
all of us could have started a movement under more unfavorable 
circumstances than was the case last spring in the State of Mary- 
land. TI am told that by the most experienced plant growers in 
our region, that they had a harder time in getting their plants 
going last spring than for many years past. It was a cold spring. 
and after the plants were started in the beds, in some cases they 
had heavy rains, or in other cases had unfavorable weather. so 
that I believe that under these conditions we can feel gratified 
with the results in the field. because there is the net thing we 
are looking for, in the yield, in the field, between the community 
plant beds and the others where the results tell in the net returns, 
and I will leave it to Mr. Radebaugh to tell you the details of the 
results from these different plant beds; but all of us observed a 
substantial increase in yield. And after all, my friends. if we are 
going to keep in the tomato game in the East, if the farmers are 
going to be able to furnish you with first-class product, there are 
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these fundamental things which we must do, and I believe we have 
made a start toward them, and that is, first, getting good seed 
which we haven’t made adequate provision for yet,, although in 
Harford county they have saved enough seed in the past year for 
seventy-five per cent of the acreage next year. In Kent county, 
for instance, when heretofore the number of plant beds that have 
been sprayed was about 5 per cent for the beetle. this year we 
were able to have 75 per cent of them sprayed. The attention to 
details that has been driven home to the producers is a factor that 
we cannot overestimate. 


We moreover are studying the question of disease, the ques- 
tion of mosaic that have appeared in a number of fields in the 
State of Maryland, and I assume in the adjacent territory. and 
were able to put a specialist right on that problem to see if we 
were starting a community plant bed project, and disseminating 
disease by that means. We were fortunately able to determine 
that was not the case, but I say that these are big problems 
that we must solve. . 


Grades—Now I assume that your Association in your business 
meeting will discuss another fundamental that the farmers dis- 
cussed here some time ago and that is the question of grades. 
Fundamentally, we must be able to get the farmers to apperciate 
the quality of the goods that they are raising. They have adopted 
the Department of Agriculture’s standards and I hope your 
association will adopt the same grading and that there will be 
enough public spirit, enough earnestness. so that we at least can 
have illustrations and demonstrations on the part of the canners 
and groups of growers to try out this system of grading tomatoes 
in 1924. When we can think of the possibility of having a 
community plant bed demonstration followed up by an arrange- 
ment with the canner where the tomatoes that will be delivered 
are grades according to quality, I tell you, we will be making 
rapid strides in the improvement of the industry. 


Another matter I wish your association would earnestly 
consider is this. As you know, in the state of Maryland, we have 
a forty million dollar industry, and as yet there has been no 
money appropriated directly for the encouragement of work in 
that industry. This year we are placing in the budget for the 
University of Maryland Extension Service, an item of $10,000 as 
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a canning fund for the purpose of the improving of canning crops 
and I should hope that the canners from Maryland will aid us, as 
far as possible, in securing that budget through our present 
Legislature and with the Governor’s budget. That $10,000 will 
only be a starter of course, but I feel that is will enable us to put 
some men on this work, put some specialists on it, to study the 
problem, placing both canners and the growers that will enable 
us to develop net only the community bed plant project but other 
big projects, of fighting those diseases that are now exacting a toll 
from the canning industry. And so I trust that your Association 
will see fit to back up our budget in securing a direct fund for 
the developing of the canning industry. 


And now, in conclusion, I want to speak to the men in this 
room. We have here as I say the territory. We have the crops, 
and all we want now is some earnestness and determination for 
us to utilize our resources to their greatest utility. And in this 
it means both the canners as well as the farmers. 


The first man in this audience I want to speak to is the man 
of sixty or sixty-five. We usually look to those men for inspira- 
tion, for advice, for leadership. The man of sixty-five in this 
audience has lived a happy life. He has done a great deal per- 
haps for his community. He has perhaps made considerable 
money. He has perhaps been a leader in civic improvement, but 
that man now has reached the point where he is not going to 
push things on. He is looking backwards rather than looking 
forward. It is natural that his work has been largely done. What 
can he do for the canning industry in the Tri-State territory? 
I say to this man of sixty or sixty-five whether he be a canner 
or a grower, that he is presented with the greatest opportunity 
for helping his fellow farmers or fellow canners and the industry 
that he has ever had in his life. and I would ask that man to 
advise his canning associates in the first place to organize your 
industry because I don’t believe that the canning industry is 
organized like it ought to be in this territory. He ought to be the 
man who would give advice towards these progressive movements 
for the improvement of crops, for the standardization of crops 
and for the cooperative marketing of crops. and if the man of 
sixty-five will pass a word down and say. “Well. now, here I have 
lived through my years with the difficulties we have encountered, 
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but I see we should do just a little different from what we have 
been doing in the past,” that man can be of great help to those 
of us who are following in the development of this industry in 
this territory. I ask him if he can’t leave as his heritage that 
one of the few things in the passing years of his life was that he 
started a fundamental industry, that he started a movement that 
will mean much for those who are to follow. 

The second man I want to speak to in this room is the man 
of forty or forty-two. He is the fellow I want to get real next to, 
because he is the man that must carry the burden of the day. If 
the Tri-State Canners’ Association is to go forward, it is the man 
of forty that is going to carry it. We are the men that must do 
things. We are the men that must take the lead in these move- 
ments, and I don’t know, friends, whether there is a greater oppor- 
tunity of service for the man of forty or forty-five today than to 
take up the splendid project for the conservation and development 
of the canning industry of the Tri-State territory. 

The man of twenty or twenty-two. There are not many of 
them in this room, but they are looking for inspiration from us. 
It is how we give to the young men that are coming on their in- 
spiration whether they will be food canners or whether they will 
be good growers, whether they will be good citizens for that mat- 
ter. At any rate, my friends, those young men are imbued with 
enthusiasm, they are just looking at the horizon of life. They 
want to be guided right, and it is up to us to lead the way, and 
I hope, M. Chairman, that this movement, starting small as it is, 
will really organize the industry in a business way. Let’s do that. 
Let’s take steps so that we will have the very best seeds. Tomato 
seeds, corn or peas in this territory better than any territory in 
the United States. That is a fundamental requirement. Then, 
let’s develop this plant idea and the development of a standard 
product. When you have a standard product from the farm, it 
will follow with improving the standard product on the grocer’s 
shelf, and that is needed today as much as it is on the farm. So 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will feel that the extension serv- 
ice, county agents and specialists of the University of Maryland 
stand ready to back you up in every movement. We are ready to 
take off our coats in this laudable enterprise, because we believe 
that it is fundamentally right, that it is fundamentally best for 
the industry for us to encourage the grower to increase his yield, 
improve his product, and then to work with you in marketing it 
to the consumers in this territory. 

[Mr. Royal F. Clark was next called upon, and made one of 
his most forceful, though temperate, addresses on the swells ques- 
tion. He answered Mr. Hannigan on most every point, it seemed 
to us; but Mr. Clark particularly requested that the reporter not 
take down his address, and, we may add, later told the writer he 
regretted that request, and so do we.—The Editor.] 

MR. HOFFECKER—I want to say I am very pleased. indeed, 
to have heard this splendid address from Mr. Clark. I sat here 
and listened very attentively to the address of the representative 
of the Tri-State Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and I was very 
sorry that there seemed to be in that a threat when the gentleman 
said that he thought he spoke for the wholesale grocers, and that 
he himself would not write a contract that don’t contain this pro- 
vision of one-half of one per cent, and that he thought he was 
speaking for the wholesale grocers. I say, I was very sorry to 
hear that statement, because it looked to me like a threat, and 
that is not the way to get together. The objections that were 
lodged by the gentleman in that address did not appeal to me very 
strongly. I think the greatest advertisement of swells comes not 
in warehouses, from any observation of cars going to warehouses, 
but it comes in the retail grocery store where your customer comes 
in and hands back a spoiled can. People are not looking at ware- 
houses and trains going by the road with swelled canned foods to 
warehouses, and we have had that return of canned foods, as Mr. 
Clark says, for years. For my own company I want to say this: 
We sold some canned tomatoes a few years ago to a wholesaler 
in a city quite a good many miles from my home town of Smyrna, 
Del., rated very high in both Bradstreets and Duns, and we got a 
swell claim from that house for some 11% cases of tomatoes on 
a delivery of a thousand cases. We ordered the goods back. and 
when they came back (we sold that party only canned tomatoes 
under our own labél) when those goods came back that 11% cases 
consisted of pumpkin, apples and peaches and tomatoes of three 
or four packers other than our own. The whole shipment, as far 
as our goods were concerned, contained just 11 cans, instead of 
11% cases, out of a thousand. 

Now. here is another thing I want to say. It has been my 
observation, and I have been around a canning factory since 1868, 
and, therefore, ought ta have a little bit of experience as far as 
observation goes, at least, that when we don’t find spoilage when 
we are labeling, we don’t get very many claims for swells when 
the goods go out to the wholesale grocer. We finished up labeling 
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a few weeks ago, and we had not one-fifth of one per cént of 
swells. Now I submit this, gentlemen: Is it a fair proposition 
for the wholesale grocer to exact one-half of one per cent on a 
canner who doesn’t have—and our average for the past fifteen 
years has been less than one-fifth of one per cent of swells—I sub- 
mit in all fairness, is it a fair proposition to the canner who does 
not have one-half of one per cent, whose average is down to one- 
fifth of one per cent, to tax him with a claim of one-half of one 
per cent? 

Now, this question question of had advertising to me is a bug- 
aboo. There is nothing to it, and it looks to. me very much like 
the gentleman states that it is merely a trade discount, and if we 
are going to have anything like an equitable proposition, let us 
have it, so that the canner stands on his own feet and not resting 
the bad ones or the poor ones on the good ones. 

MR. HANNIGAN—Mr. Chairman, I guess Mr. Cattell was 
right when he spoke about the flea and the elephant. I realized 
that I was putting my head in the lion’s jaws, but I want to say 
this: The gentleman who just spoke certainly couldn’t have fol- 
lowed my paper very closely. The Secretary has that paper, and 
if he will produce any line in it wherein I stated that I would not 
sign a contract unless I got one-half of one per cent, I couldn’t 
read my own words. 

I said that I felt competent of making a contract. I made no 
stipulation. This is not the time for argument, but I will say 
this: I will be very glad at any time and any place to argue the 
question of warehouses with Mr. Clark. 

MR. STRASBAUGH—The thought first crossed my mind in 
helping to make up the program for this meeting that it would 
be most advantageous to hear from the Tri-State Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, and I consulted the Program Committee and 
requested Mr. Hannigan to make an address to this Association 
this afternoon and be our guest. I want to assure Mr. Hannigan 
that he will be extended all the courtesies that are due a guest 
of this Association, and anything Mr. Clark has said or that any 
member of the Tri-State Canners’ Association may make is cer- 
tainly said because we feel that it is necessary that this question, 
which has been approached by Mr. Hannigan, be given a thorougt 
discussion at this time, regardless of the other speakers that have 
to appear on the program this afternoon. And I want Mr. Hanni- 
gan to feel that I feel as kindly toward him—in fact, I am glad 
that he came here and spoke his mind this afternoon as he did, 
as he thought was right. He tells us that he has given every con- 
sideration to this question, that he has attended the conference 
in Washington, and he believes he thoroughly understands this 
question, and he has a perfect right to that view, and I am only 
too glad that he was willing to express that thought to this assem- 
blage this afternoon, so that we might know what is in the minds 
of the wholesale grocers of the United States. 

However, gentlemen, there are just one or two thoughts here. 
I do not say this in an antagonistic way to Mr. Hannigan. When 
he debates this with Mr. Clark, or when anyone debates this ques- 
tion, I would like to call their attention to two or three things I 
have noted here in the last three minutes. 

In the first place, when I was a youngster in the business— 
and that was a good many years ago—I subscribed for the Ameri- 
can Grocer. My good old friend, Frank Barrett—I revere his 
memory, and I feel most kindly to his son who has succeeded him 
—always saw fit to print on one of the pages of every issue of 
the American Grocer “Count, measure and weight everything that 
you buy.” Gentlemen, I feel that when I pay for swells I am 
buying them back, and I have a right to count, measure and weigh 
those swells, and I don’t agree with the action that has been taken 
in the city of New York by the health authorities, no matter who 
may have instituted these rulings, that the New York grocer can 
take my swells, which may contain, as Mr. Hoffacker says, pump- 
kin, peaches and apples and other things, when I have shipped 
tomatoes, condemn them, send them to the dump and send me a 
bill and expect me to pay that bill if I am not in position to 
count. measure and weigh them. 

Now, as Mr. Clark has told you, quite rightfully and truly, 
we are endeavoring to work as closely with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry as possible to protect the consumer in this matter, because 
we are trying to protect the industry, that must protect the con- 
sumer if we expect to succeed. Mr. Hannigan, my friend, has told 
you that if we proceed in this plan that we will stop or interfere 
in a great degree with the consumption of canned foods and scare 
consumers. I would like to know why. I have never been able 


to decide in my life that a Republican was more dishonest than 
a Democrat; I have never been able to decide whether a canner 
was more honest than a wholesale grocer, or vice versa, and I 
think if the canner cannot be given the privilege of counting his 
swells in his own warehouse for fear he might go out and sell 
those swells after he has counted them and paid the grocer for 
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them, I fear there is as much danger that they will get into con- 
sumption from the wholesaler’s warehouse as from the canner’s 
warehouse. For that reason, when a wholesaler calls in a health 
commissioner and says these goods are condemned, dump them. 
get rid of them, I am not sure they are my swells. Neither am I 
sure that Mr. Health Commissioner will dump those, and be able 
to tell whether he is destroying all swells or possibly some good 
food. 

I sat in a conference with the Bureau of Chemistry at one 
time with Mr. Messenger over there, and Mr. Campbell at that 
time made it perfectly clear to Mr. Messenger and myself that if 
food was food, it could not be destroyed by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry for economic reasons, even if it were poor food. It is only 
unhealthy food that we can condemn, said Mr. Campbell at that 
interview. 

I am inclined to think that there have been cases—in fact, I 
heard Dr. Geiger say in Chicago that there were something like 
six million pounds of canned foods destroyed in Chicago in three 
years. I think every canner in this room has had more or less ex- 
perience at some time where flippers have been called swells, and 
if the canner has no opportunity to inspect those swells without 
traveling from Maryland to Texas in order to inspect them, a good 
bit of good food will be destroyed, and is destroyed every day, 
and I think the Bureau of Chemistry recognizes it. For that rea- 
son the Bureau of Chemistry says the old plan that was in vogue 
is not satisfactory. 

Now, Mr. Hannigan—my friend, my invited guest, the gentle- 
man that is in our midst at this time, and I am only too glad that 
he is here—has expressed his opinion in the manner that on swells 
we should give them one-half of one per cent. I would like to 
ask Mr. Hannigan if he really believes the percentage of swells 
that is. purchased is over one-fifth of one per cent. 

MR. HANNIGAN—TI have made no statement asking for any- 
thing. 

MR. STRASBAUGH—Then I misinterpreted you. 

MR. HANNIGAN—And on these different plans there were 
four questions sent out. If you don’t mind. I will just give you 
the vote on those plans. The vote on the graduated percentage 
was 225; label return allowance, 194; half of one per cent, 3438; 
warehouse inspection plan. 27—27 votes out of 859 total. 

MR. STRASBAUGH—I would like to say only this: that 
under the proposition of allowance of either one-eighth, one-fourth 
or one-half of one per cent. or whatever is decided upon, we do not 
have a chance to be assured that those cans will be destroyed any 
more than it has been possible to see that every canner would see 
every swell disposed of rather than sold to the consumer in some 
other way at a cut price in the past. Then I only want to say that 
this whole warehouse proposition. big as it seems, this afternoon. 
to my mind, is a very small proposition after all. It has been the 
custom for a great many years, and even up to the last two or 
three years. that swells would be returned to the canners if they 
wanted them. There was never any hardship imposed upon any- 
body for the return of those swells, and the canner was allowed 
to count them before he paid the bill, and also to recognize them 
as his own, and if they were swells. what kind of swells they were. 
Tolay what are we proposing? Merely that they be shipped to 
some central warehouse instead of to the canner to be examined. 
Gentlemen, there is the only difference in this plan from the old 
plan. 

MR. HOFFACKER—I have absolutely no purpose to do injus- 
tice to anyone given the privilege of the floor, and I want to apol- 
ogize to Mr. Hannigan for saying he said they would not sign a 
contract. I understood Mr. Hannigan to be arguing for this trade 
allowance—this graded allowance. 

MR. HANNIGAN—I was only talking against the warehouse 
plan. 

MR. HOFFACKER—TI. like Mr. Strasbaugh, assumed that he 
was arguing for this allowance or graded allowance, and I think 
what the gentleman did say was that he would have something 
to say when the contract was written. 

MR. HANNIGAN—That is certainly my privilege. 

MR. HOFFACKER—I apologize for having charged you with 
something you didn’t say. 

CHAIRMAN—I am afraid if we talk much more on this sub- 
ject of swells that we will not be able to enjoy the banquet to- 
night. but I would like to see’ some interest taken in this matter 
and a suitable resolution drawn, so that tomorrow we can either 
be for or, at least, show a decided conviction one way or the other 
and get somewhere. 

MEMBER—TIf the President will make this in the form of a 
request to the Resolution Committee, the committee could see that 
such a resolution be framed. 

CHAIRMAN—I would not like to request it, but will put it 
as a suggestion. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE MOVES TO PRE- 
VENT FOREIGN PRICE RAISES. 


OTICE given by the American Government of its 
N intention to thoroughly investigate the activities 

of foreign combinations controllng raw materials 
of vital need to American industry and for which our 
manufacturers are predominantly dependent on im- 
ports, has resulted in stemming the tide of advancing 
prices, according to the annual report of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover for the past fiscal year, which will 
be made public shortly in accordance with the law. 

In discussing the situation Secretary Hoover says: 
“There are a number of necessary raw materials for 
the supply of which we are predominantly dependent 
on imports from foreign countries. Possibly as a re- 
sult of the war, but more particularly during the past 
18 months, there has been a growing tendency for pro- 
ducers of these commodities to combine in control of 
prices as against the American market. This is par- 
ticularly the case in nitrates, tanning extracts, quinine, 
rubber, sisal, tin, cork, mercury, tungsten, and various 
minor minerals.” 


“The effect of these price combinations in the con- 
sequent higher cost to American consumers presents a 
most serious problem,” Secretary Hoover declares, 
pointing out that while we are vigorous in control of 
price combinations in respect to our own industries, we 
are, of course, powerless to reach these foreign combi- 
nations through our anti-trust laws. 


“Under authority of Congress, the Secretary’s re- 
port says, an exhaustive examination of such combina- 
tions was undertaken by the department before the 
close of the fiscal year to determine—first, the char- 
acter and extent of the combinations themselves; sec- 
ondly, whether alternative sources of these raw mate- 
rials could be stimulated and therefore natural com- 
petition induced; third, what relief could be obtained 
by stimulation of synthetic or substitute materials 
within our own borders; and fourth, what protective 
or retaliatory legislation could be undertaken. 


SHRIMP CULLS A VALUABLE FERTILIZER. 


Corpus Christi, Texas.——G. C. Palmer, Agricul- 
tural Agent for Nueces County, has made a discovery 
that will be very valuable to truck and fruit growers 
in this section. Mr. Palmer found out that the shrimp 
canning factory and the shrimp shippers were throw- 
ing into the bay each day more than 10,000 pounds of 
shrimp heads that are a valuable fertilizer, and which 
contain a considerable quantity of that most costly of 
fertilizers, that is nitrogen. Mr. Palmer is having 
analyses made to find out the actual worth per ton. 
He has also interviewed the canning factory man- 
agers and shippers, and they told him they would be 
glad to give the fertilizer to the farmers. The can- 
ners will give their shrimp heads to the farmers to 
fertilize tomato lands, the crop to be bought for can- 
ning by the Crockett & Maddrix Canning Factory here. 
The price offered for tomatoes is $15.00 per ton, it is 
said, and tomatoes, like onions, can be planted on the 
same land that cotton is planted on. 


DOING THE JOB RIGHT 
First Dentist—How is it that you offered to fix Mr. Peck’s 
teeth free of charge? 


Second Ditto—He sold me a second-hand car last winter.— 
Judge. 
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PRAGUE-SELLS and Peerless Canning Machin- 
ery will be the staunchest—the most efficient, 
durable and dependable that fine materials, 

experienced workmanship and sincere purpose can 
make them. 


Every machine bearing our name will be backed by an 
unequivocal guarantee of complete satisfaction—or 
money refunded. 


Field service—unstinted and gladly rendered will be 
constantly available to the users of our equipment— 
with a corps of experts at their command to aid in the 
solution of any problems that may arise. 


The prices of our machines will be kept preeminently 


fair at all times by adjustment to conform with labor 
and material costs. 


Our prices will be standard—one unvarying price to 
all. You purchase our machines with the satisfying 
knowledge that your investment is precisely the same 


as that of each and every other purchaser—no higher 
or no lower. 


This is the platform upon which Sprague-Sells 
and Peerless Canning Machinery is offered. 
We believe it will win the instant and sincere 
commendation of everyone intimately associated 
with the Canning Industry. 


From our two plants, at Buffalo and Hoopeston, 
we can supply practically every item of canning 
equipment. 


Write us today for quotations on any equip- 
ment you may need, addressing your inquiry to: 


Sprague- Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office : 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


FACTORIES : 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co.. Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 


ee Hoopeston, ill. 
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BIG MACHINERY EXHIBITION 


EVERYBODY WANTED 


BUFFALO WILL WELCOME NATIONAL CANNERS IN 
JANUARY 
Proximity to Niagara Falls Makes Buffalo Ideal City 
for Convention. 
ITH the eyes of the nation focussed on Buffalo, because 


Buffalo today is making more progress than any city of 
its class in the United States, the selection of Buffalo for 


the National Canners’ Convention, January 21st to 26th, inclus- 
ive, was indeed a most fortunate choice. 

Other cities have had their booms—and now the word has 
gone the rounds “Buffalo is booming! It is the coming city to- 
day!” People naturally like to visit such a city because when a 
city “steps out” there is something about the very spirit of its 
people and its developments that is exhilarating. 

Not only is Ruffalo the most logical city for a visit today, 
but its proximity to the world-famed Niagara Falls, one of the 


McKinley AConument and new Hotel Statler, Buffalo, where the 
business meetings of National Canners C tion will be held 
January 21 to 26, 1924 


seven wonders of the modern world, makes it a doubly delightful 
city for a week’s sojourn. A great many people have visited 
Niagara Falls in the summertime. To those and the many others 
who have never visited Niagara Falls, “Niagara” in the winter- 
time will be a revelation. 

The world does not know another spot of such great, joyous 
beauty as Niagara in winter. As soon as the winter’s winds 
send their cold breath across the great clouds of spray which 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION, WEEK OF JANUARY 2lst, 1924 


National Canners Association—Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
National Food Brokers Association 


BIG CANNED FOODS DISPLAY 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 


for hundreds of feet in the air enshrine the face of the Falls and 
blow down the Gorge and over the neighboring landscape, the 
marvelous transformation which makes Niagara unique in the 
winter begins—nor does it cease until a wonderland of ice and 
snow has been created such as human eyes may nowhere else 
behold. 

Niagara in the winter time is a treat which in itself is worth 
many times the cost of attending the Convention. 

Of course, there will be the business meetings of the con- 
vention, held in the new Hotel Statler, ascribed by many who 
have visited the finest hotels the world over as being the last 
word in hotel construction. Mr. Statler, who is the outstanding 
figure in the hotel world, operating as many know the world’s 
largest hotel, the Pennsylvania, in New York, proudly points to 
the new Hotel Statler in Buffalo as his greatest achievement— 
a monument to himself in the city where he lives, and where he 
first started his hotel enterprises. 


Niagara Falls in winter--a wonderland of ice and snow. 


While those who attend the convention will be well repaid 
in useful knowledge, new ideas and the broadening influence of 
contact with the fellow-men of their industry, there are very 
few of us who don’t go to a convention expectins a good time 
as well. These people—and who does not belong to this class— 
will not be disappointed. 

There will be luncheons, theatre parties, dances and sight- 
seeing trips galore—doubtless colored by many little informal 
conventings of the visitors for pleasures of their own making. 

Many special entertainment features have been provided 
for the ladies—and the committe in charge are very anxious to 
have a big attendance of wives and daughters of the canners. 
“This is a convention for the entire family,” said a chairman of 
one of the committees. ‘Come and bring the whole family.” 
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ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Retort 40° x72” and other Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO,, Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


The Little Pea with the Big “‘Rep’’ 
ROGERS WINNER 


Smallest seeded canners’ variety in existence. 
Runs 1000 more seed to the pound than Alaska. 
Just as early, and a better yielder than Alaska. 


Pays you far better, averages 90% in 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s. Originated by A. L. Rogers, and perfected 
by years of careful breeding and selection. 


Originators 
Breeders & Growers 
Chicago 
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Department of Raw Products 


“‘Quality’’ cannot be produced in the can unless quality products are produced on the farm. 

This Department will, therefore, seek the best thoughts of the country on better crops, and 
how to produce them, and ways and means of combating the enemies of such crops. 

The assistance of all agricultural experts is sought and heartly invited, a way offered them 
here to reach the entire canning industry of all States; and we likewise extend to all our readers 
an invitation to explain their troubles and a_-k remedies. And by all means let those who have 
devised ways or descovered remedies give the benefit of their experience to those less fortunate. 

“‘Quality’’ canned foods can only be attained by the co-operation of all canners towards the 


production of quality crops. 


THE PRODUCTION OF BETTER TOMATOES 
AND PULP. 

By O. C. Zinn, Purchasing Agent Campbell Soup Co. 
Before the Indiana Canners Association Meeting, 
November 20-21, 1923. 

T your meeting last year at Evansville your Sec- 
A retary read a letter from me on the subject of 

packing tomato pulp during the season 1922. This 
was based upon observations made during the packing 
season. You will all recall the splendid Indiana tomato 
crop of 1922 and quite fresh in your minds is the poorer 
crop of 1923. Seasons like 1922 are a business creator 
whereas 1923 is just a filler between the good seasons. 

With these two years in mind it is well to call 
attention to the statistics of Indiana tomatoes: 


Year. Yield per acre. 


This means the average of good crops is three in 
five years or six inten years. This low average creates 
a handicap that is hard to overcome. The Tri-States 
nave nine good crops in ten. Utah and California do 
not know what a crop failure means—so you see In- 
8 has to step forward in the matter of crop regu- 
arity. 

A great deal can be done along this line by the 
canner and grower through proper selection of seed and 
proper methods of plant production. Some attention 
has been given to Southern plants with various results. 
Some growers will say they are fine and better than 
native plants, and others will discourage their use. I 
hold no brief for the southern plants, but do believe 
from experience in Camden that they are worthy of 
attention and that some southern plants should be 
grown to insure a source of plant supply in case of some 
disaster to native plants. 

Another way to enlarge and improve the pack is 
’ to increase the length of the season. This can be done 
by growing two varieties, one a tomato which will ma- 
ture in sixty days and the other in seventy days after 
setting. In New Jersey we have been successful in 
growing two varieties known as “Bonney Best” and 
“Greater Baltimore.” The Bonney Best requires good 
soil to produce, but it is a quick grower and good pro- 
ducer. The Greater Baltimore compares with your 
variety here known as Indiana seed. 

The way to increase yields is to encourage the 
grower by paying the price for good tomatoes; keeping 
the price low is not always the best policy. The grow- 
er will not put forth much effort and neglects the fields ; 
leaves them to be overtaken by weeds and other pests. 
He is inclined to back away from any crops which 
threaten extra work. He has heard of the many- 


named diseases that are contagious with tomatoes and 
it is like reading a patent medicine circular—they suf- 
fer with every ailment mentioned. He reads the reme- 
dies and becomes discouraged and disgusted with the 
thought of becoming day-and-night nurse to a lot of 
diseased tomato vines. Sprays and chemicals sound 
to him like medical terms. A little effort directed to 
the correction of these impressions will help a lot. 


The land should be mellow and well prepared and 
ridged as for sweet potatoes and the plants should be 
set in the ridges. This will prevent wet weather from 
ruining the plants. If the season turns out very dry it 
will not hurt in any way. The Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., is ready and glad to furnish 
data on seed, plants, soil, fertilizer, setting, cultivation, 
spraying and picking. This bureau will supply all the 
information, but not the physical labor—that is the 
trouble. The whole plan is simple enough if there is 
someone to carry it out with physical effort. 

Growers become pickers at harvest time and this 
feature should be discussed in a general way at the 
contract time and then be followed closely thereafter. 
Teach them to pick red, ripe and fully sound tomatoes. 

A close co-operation between the grower and can- 
ner is always desirable and cannot be overdone. If the 
grower understood your problems he could devise ways 
to help you. Just think of the time that the grower 
has to think of tomatoes while you are thinking of 
something else. These association meetings are in- 
tended for the good of the industry and men’s minds 
should meet on the fundamental principals involved. 
We should discourage the grower from bringing to 
our canneries tomatoes which are unfit for his own 
table. Quality is ever the watchword and it should be 
backed with sincerity. Two dollars a ton more may 
seem a lot on the contract sheet, but it is a good invest- 
ment if you can recover it all and more in good yield and 
good quality in the can. 

Years like 1923 bring a lot of speculation in the 
tomato game. The growers had low yields and in- 
come the same as the canners and if you both get dis- 
couraged and disgusted at once the resistance is hard to 
overcome. There is a market for your goods and it 


. can be increased without fear of overproduction. Heavy 


production will not stop consumption, but instead may 
be expected to increase it largely. Underproduction 
means high prices and underconsumption. It is bad 
for the grower, the canner, the distributor and the con- 
sumer. Tomatoes are not a necessity; no one cries for 
them, not even the baby; therefore, you are confronted 
with the necessity of creating a desire for tomatoes by 
the consumer. This is another phase of the problem 
on which I will not speak except to say that a quality 
product is its own best advertisement. 

The season of 1923 presented many problems. In 
the pulp plants we find that washing equipment was 
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Surer 
of Results 


No matter what you sterilize there’s 
always one outstanding advantage in 
using A-B Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers—you are surer 
of results. 

Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
in the can—sturdy, simplified con- 
struction eliminates delays producing 
quantity output. 


Write for Catalogue. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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taxed to its limit and in too many cases the equipment 
was inadequate for the task of washing and sorting. 

The soil is of such a nature in a wet season that it 
adheres to the outside and cracks of the tomatoes, 
making washing difficult. The most effective way is to 
dump the tomatoes in a tank of cold water, allowing 
them to soak for a time, long enough to soften the dirt, 
then run them out of the tank on a conveyor equipped 
with water sprays, which removes the worst dirt, then 
pass them through a rotary washer, such as a Peerless, 
running at a fair rate of speed, then over the sorting 
belt, through steam box to final washing sprays at the 
end, drop them into cyclone or pulper and continue the 
movement without interruption to the finish in the can. 

Too much care cannot be given to the washing and 
sorting equipment, as it may be badly needed to keep 
down high mold and bacteria and to remove excess dirt. 

I have been called a pulp critic and buyer for the 
big Campbell soup house. That is a credit, but I want 
to bring to your minds in a forcible way the meaning 
of a “pulp buyer.” Iam the pulp buyer for millions of 
of homes in the U.S.A. While working for Campbell 
the effect of my buying is directly for the benefit of 
the individual home table, and it is a proud privilege to 
be represented there. Campbell’s Soup is the product 
in which this buying is introduced into the home. 
Keeping this thought ever in mind, I can never sacrifice 
quality for quantity or price. We feel it is a creditable 
thing to be one of the packers who can meet our re- 
quirements and go along with us to the millions of 
homes we supply. 

Our specifications are explicit and not hard to ac- 
complish with the proper equipment and effort. The 
general outline of these specifications are: 

Quality of Whole Tomatoes—Seller agrees in making said 
pulp to use only whole, red-ripe, sound tomatoes, thoroughly 
washed, under pressure, cleaned and sorted; also free from sand. 
dirt, black specks and all foreign material. 

No salt, added sugar. artificial color, grease or preservatives 
shall be used; and in making said pulp the Seller agrees that it 
will not use tomato trimmings. skins or cores, produced as refuse 
from tomatoes, or use tomatoes from the first or last of the pick- 
ing season when tomatoes generally have a pale color or at any 
other time when tomatoes are not of fancy red-ripe quality. 

Seller agrees that Buyer shall have access to Seller’s factory 
while the pulp to be delivered under this contract is being manu- 
fuctured; also. that Buyer shall have the privilege of making in- 
spections of said pulp and whole tomatoes at all times during the 
manufacture of said pulp, but such inspection is not to be con- 


strued as constituting an acceptance of the pulp being manufac- 
tured. 

Quality and Grade of Finished Fancy Heavy Tomato Pulp— 
Seller agrees that said fancy heavy tomato pulp must have a 
bright red color (such color is to be determined when the pulp has 
been brought to a uniform specific gravity of 1.022 at 20 degrees 
centigrade) and a good tomato flavor, free from bitter, flat, sour 
or scorched taste, free from all seeds or broken seeds, that same 
shall be guaranteed to comply with all State and Federal food 
laws, and to be within the limit of bacteria, yeasts. spores and 
molds, as provided in the Federal Regulations; that same shall 
be finished through a twenty (20) mesh screen having 1/40! inch 
diameter holes, and shall contain no reprocessed or recooked pulp. 
Each can shall be properly processed and properly cooled after 
processing; and shall be stacked in such a manner that the pulp 
will not stack burn and the cans will not rust. The fancy heavy 
tomato pulp, without the addition of salt, must contain not less 
than ten and one-half per cent (104%) of tomato solids deter- 
mined by drying in vacuo at 70 degrees centigrade. 


The outlook for the coming year looks good enough 
now to encourage every effort. Indiana canners did 
not make enough money during 1923 to afford long 
winter trips to Florida, as it will afford them a good 
opportunity to stay at home and fix up the cannery 
this coming winter and spring. There are many little 
changes around the cannery that will help, and you 
will forget them if not attended to promptly. 
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TENTATIVE U. S. GRADES FOR CANNERY TOMATOES 
By Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


(Numerals in parentheses refer to definitions of terms em- 
ployed in these grades.) 
U. S. NO. 1. 


_ U.S. No. 1 shall consist of tomatoes which are firm (1), 
ripe (2), fairly smooth, well formed (3), free from molds and 
decay and practically free from damage (4) caused by growth 
cracks, worm holes, catfaces, scars, sunscald, freezine injury or 


_ by mechanical or other means. 


The diameter (7) of tomatoes of this grade shall be not less 
than two inches. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 3 per cent (by weight) may be be- 
low the prescribed size. and in addition not more than 5 per cent 
(by weight) may be below the remaining requirements of this 


grade. 
NO. 2. 

_ U.S. No. 2 shall consist of tomatoes which are firm (1), 
ripe (2), free from molds and decay and free from serious dam- 
age (5) caused by growth cracks, worm holes, catfaces, scars, 
sunscald, freezing injury or by mechanical or other means. 

The diameter (7) of tomatoes of this grade shall be not less 
than two inches. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading! 
and handling, net more than 3 per cent (bv weight) may be be- 
low the prescribed size, and in addition not more than 5 per cent 
(by weight) may be below the, remaining requirements of this 


grade. 
U. 8. NO. 8. 

U. S. No. 3 shall consist of tomatoes which are fairly well 
ripened (6), and free from molds and decay. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 5 per cent ‘bv weight) may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade. 

Definitions of Terms 
As used in these grades: 

(1) “Firm” means that the tomato is not puffy shriveled 
or water soaked. that it is meaty and will retain its shape and 
solidity during the ordinary processes of washing and scalding. 
(2) “Ripe” means that the tomato shows at least 90 per 
cent good red color. 

(3) “Well formed” means that the tomato is not so curved, 
angular, flat or otherwise misshapen as to cause a waste in the 
ordinary process of preparation for use in excess of that which 
would occur if the tomato were practicallv perfect in shape. 

(4) “Practically free from damage” means that any dam- 
age from the causes mentioned can be removed in the ordinary 
processes of trimming and peeling without a loss of more than 
10 per cent (by weight) of the tomato. 

- (5) “Free from serious de-mare” means that any damage 
from the causes mentioned can be removed in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of trimming and peeling without a loss of more than 20 
per cent (bv weight) of the tomato. 

(6) “Fairly well ripened” means that the tomato shows at 
least two-thirds good red color 

(7) “Diameter” means the greatest dimension at right 
angles to the longitudinal axis. 

U. S. NO. 2. 


U. S. No. 2 shall consist of tomatoes which are firm, means 
that the tomato is not puffy, shriveled or water soaked, that it is 
meaty and will retain its shane and solidity during the ordinarv 
processes of washin and scalding. 

Ripe, means that the tomato shows at least 90 per cent good 
red color. 

Free from molds and decay, and free from serious damage 
caused by growth cracks, worm holes, catfaces, scars, sunscald, 
freezing injury, or by mechanical or other means, means that 
anv damage from the causes mentioned can be removed in the 
crdinary processes of trimming and peeling without a loss of 
more than 20 per cent (by weight) of the tomato. 

The diameter of tomatoes of this grade shall be not less 
than two inches. (“Diameter” means the greatest dimension al 
right angles to the longitudinal axis.) 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 8 per cent (by weight) may be below 
the prescribed size, and in addition not more than 5 per cent 
( wid weight) may be below the remaining requirements of this 
grade. 


. 8. 

U.S. No. 8 shall consist of tomatoes which are fairlv well 
ripened, and free from molds and decay, means that the tomato 
shows at least two-thirds good red color. 

Tn order to allow for variations incident to proper gradin™ 
and handling, not more than 5 per cent (by weight) may be 
below the requirements of this grade 
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A Splendid 


—one which your superintendent, processor, technical 
man, andeven your salesmen will greatly appreciate— 


Complete Course 
Canning 


Price $5.00 per copy 


Contains practical instructions for hermetically 
sealing foods in tin or glass, and for preserving 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, soups, condi- 
ments, fruit juices ete. 


Written in plain, easily understood English, 
giving full directions, times and processes. 


Not a book of mere formulas; but complete in- 
structions how to equip and operate the plant, 
- and produce the goods. 


THE ONE RECOGNIZED, AND UNIVER- 
SALLY USED, BOOK OF INSTRUCT- 
IONS. 


Order in Time 


Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—100,000 No. 2 Southern Pine Box Shooks, 
5-8 x 5-16, a carry-over from our spring contracts. Will 
sell for less than today’s market. Price delivered your 
station on application. 

Ww. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


~ FOR SAL E—Several No. 2 Max Ams Double Seamers, 
in good condition; price reasonable. 
Address Box A-1123 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


We have on band at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on Page 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 

No 14 Disc Exhauster 

Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 

Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
Variable Speed Pulleys 

Kraut Cutters 

Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conveyors 
40x72 Retorts 

Harris Hoist 

Emerson Dicing Machines 

Monitor Pea Washers 

Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 

and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 


A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Having decided to discontinue packing peas, we 
offer the following pea machinery; all machines in good order: 

1—Ayars 12-pocket Rotary Pea Filler. 

38—Hansen Pea Fillers. 

2—Huntley Blanchers, 12 feet long. 

2—No. 6 Huntley Cleaners. 

1—No. 3 Huntley Cleaner. 

2—4-screen Colossus Separators. 

2—Nested Separators. 

6—No. 147 Clipper Cleaners. 

2—10-inch Cup, Ferrell Elevators, 18 feet long. 

38—Fairbank’s Platform Scales. 

Addyess Box A-1118, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1—16-foot Monitor Steel Frame Blancher. 
1—Style X Monitor Washer. 
1—Monitor Pea Picking Table. 
1—Elgin No 375 Type Plunger Filler with tartaric acid- 
ing attachment and roller capper. 
1—Wonder Continuous Cooker, Style F. 
1—Burt Labeling Machine for No. 3 cans. 
1—No. 1 Monitor Scalder. 
5—40x72 Retorts. 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Steam Chests - One 8 feet long and 


one 10 feet long with cars, at $100.00 each. 
The White Packing Company, Moultrie, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Hansen Filler for peas and pork and 
beans. In first class used condition. 
Acme Preserve Co., Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—8 No 68 A. T. Max Ams Seamers in splendid 
mechanical condition. These seamers are automatic in every res. 
pect, being arranged for cover feed and body feed at $275.90 each. 

The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 7 Clipper Cleaner — $50.00 
3 Monitor style ‘“Y’’ washers — $200.00 each. 
1 Plummer blancher, just the thing for a 
No. 1 line, rebuilt last year; good condition 
$250.00. 
1 Sprague Gravity Tramrail system 
straight track — 40c. per foot. 
3 Track loops 5’ 6’’ for end of lines — $3.00 
each. 
19 Trolleys with 2’ hooks -— $3.00 each. 
‘50 Hangers — .30 each. 
13 Switches — $2.50 each. 
Address Box A-1127 care of The Canning Trade. 


70’ of 


FOR SALE—No. 89 Max Ams locker with automatic feed and 
notching and soldering devices. 

1—No. 4 A. Slaysman power press 

1—Max Ams automatic roll flanger 

1—No. 134 Max Ams power press 

3—dies for No. 10 covers 

2—Max Ams curlers for No. 10 covers 

1—No. 74 Max Ams compound liner 

1—Stevenson No. 4 power press 

1—Stevenson foot power retester for No 10 cans 

1—Mitchell slitter with 5 prs. cutters, takes stock 30 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1—Ayars slitter with 6 prs. cutters, takes stock 26 in. wide 
(in fair shape) 

1 set foot power, square shears 22 in. wide 

1 baleing press No. 12 Handy. 

These machines can be inspected at our plant at Ridgely. 

Saulsbury Bros. Inc.., Ridgely Maryland. 


FOR SALE—1 Special Adjustable Burt Labeling Machine, 
made to take six assorted sizes of round containers, four to six- 
teen ounces. Equipped complete with motor and in excellent 
condition. Machine can be rebuilt for any size can required. 
For quick sale will dispose of this machine at a very low price. 
Liebenthall Bros. & Co., 1486 W. Ninth Stre-' Cleveland Ohio. 


For Sale Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Crosby Early, Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok Country Gentle- 
men and Evergreen Sweet Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed 
purposes, from belated stock seed which was carefully tested for dis- 
ease and vitality by the rag doll testing system which eliminates 
disease und unfertile barren stalks. We have been growing and im- 
proving this corn for anumber of years under the above system. 
This work has been done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of 
Dr. Woodbury and the Department of Agriculture. We are offering 
this and will be pleased to receive your inquiry. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 
Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 
Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pineapple Grater; state make, single or 
double. Must be in good condition. 
Address Box A-1130 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE 
— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1400 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 
Apply The Trade. Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


cars of strictly whole Tomato Pulp, in five-gallon cans, 
guaranteed to comply with the National Food Law; 
Specific Gravity 1.03. W. L. Jones Food Co., Pember- 
ville, Ohio. 


For Sale — Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 


ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 


to be fully appreciated. 
H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea and Corn canning factory. 
Most favorably located. Priced right. 
Address Box A-1124 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WAN TED—Experienced factory help ‘who contemplates spend- 
ing winter in Florida. Write us stating qualifications. The Polk 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—Practical canner for West. 
machinery, building, trackege, etc., cheap labor, unlimited supply 
of Pears and App'es. Will help secure adequate acreage Tomatoes 
and Chili. Market on 8 cts _ freight rate. 


for man of demonstrated ability; finance your deal and name your 
own terms to lease or own the plant. 
Pear Assn., Ysleta, Texas. 


E] Paso Valley Bartlett 
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We have the heavy | 


Local capital available | 


$1 


WANTED—A competent Superintendent and Processor for a 
small factory in Northern New York; one who understands the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. 


Address Box B-1125 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To communicate with experienced men to op- 
erate viners, huskers, cutters and blanchers. These positions 
open for yearly contracts. Address Box B-1115, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—By Western New York State factory an assistant 
superintendent who has a full knowledge of packing Peas, Green 
Refugee Beans, Golden Bantam Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Pears and 
Apples. We wish a man whois thoroughly competent in securing 
and handling Italian or Polish help. Must have good habits and not 


be afraid of work. Fora man answering these qualifications there 


is an opportunity for advancement to position of superintendent or 
manager. Kindly state full particulnrs in first letter giving the 
places you have worked for the past five years. 

Address Box B-1114 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man capable of handling Pea and Corn pack, 
Southern Pennsylvania factory. Man for this position must be cap- 
able of instructing Farmers in the growing of Peas and handling of 
crops, in a modern factory, Must also furnish best of references, 
State wages and experience. 

Address B 1129 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years. 


| perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 


WHOLE TOMATO PULP FOR SALE—Three | 


perience in the New York City market. 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 
S. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pure Jams, Jellies and 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor of canned 
foods. Have had several years experience. Can take charge of 
building new plant, or installing machinery. Can furnish good re- 
ferences. 


Address Box B-1111 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—Strictly high grade superintendent with 
years of unusual varied experience in largest New York fruit and 
vegetable plants from farm to sales would ‘consider opening for 
January first where real opportunity exists and where ability, energy 
and character coupled with quality and quantity producing will be 
appreciated. Excellent past record. At present holding responsible 
position. 

Address Box B-1113 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman in 
factory manufacturing cans for own use or the trade. Twelve years 
experience in charge of can manufacturing and machine-shops Cap- 
able of taking entire charge of can manufacturing. Best of refer- 
ence given. Americano. Married. 
Address Box B-1120 care of The Canning Trade. 


Production man and chemist, age 32, experienced in Tomato 


| products, Soups, Pork and Beans, Marmalades, Jellies desires per- 


manent connection with progressive packer. 
Address Box B-1112 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—To connect with a canned food or merchandise 
brokerage organization in the East as sales manager or branch oftice 
manager on commission basis. Thoroughly understand the canned 
food and dried fruit business, also general merchandise brokerage 
business. Understand handling principals, wholesale grocers, gen- 
eral and specialty salesmen. Desire permanent connection and will 


appreciate full particulars. 


. Address Box B-1121 care of The Canning Trade. 
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32 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent processor exveri- 
enced in all fruits, vegetables and svecialties will be oven for 
position after January ist. Ample reference. Address Box 
B-1117, care of The Canning Trade. 


Chief Technologist with one of the largest concerns in the 
U. S. would like change of location. Highly trained and experienced 
in the bacteriology and chemistry of feod and dairy products. Can 
associate technical training with commercial manufacture. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential 


Address Box B-1122 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Production man and Chemist age 36, 
experienced in Mincemeat, Plum Pudding, Calf’s Foot Jelly. Mar- 
malaie, Jams and Jellies desires permanent connection with pro- 
gressive packers 


Addiess Box B-1126 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now engaged as man- 
ager of factory, wishes to make connection with reliable com- 
pany, where honest efforts will be rewarded by advancement. 
Will be available on January 1st. Can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-1116, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By experienced salesman. national acquaintance, 
position with either canner. can manufacturer or broker. 
Address Box B-1128 care of The Canning Trade. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


Use H & D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 


= 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods, 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and delivers them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


YIN 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


White today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 
Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 
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PRICES-—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


= you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


S Of they. 
C IN eal Tin Can | 
Industry“ 
2 
41 
2 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (7) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
ned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Standard, No 5.00 4.25 PEARS 
AS Balto California, Ne. t.o.b. Coast... ...- 1-78 Balto. N.Y. 
Ornia NO, coco Seconds, No. 2, in Water....... 
White Mammoth, 4.40 books, Standards. No 2, in Water 
White Mammoth No. Out SUCCOTASHt Extra Standards, 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 91.15 
Green Mammoth, No. 2% N.Y Seconds, No. 8, in Water...... 
White, Large, G Standards, No. Water........ 1.00 1.20 
White, Large. Peeled, No. 2%. Gut .... reen Beans, Green weenie 50 fl. Standards, No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.50 1.40 
Green, Large, No. 2%...... 9 Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.50 
White. Medium, No. 2% eee . u PINEAPPLE* 
e. Small, No. 2%...... , Ex 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... Standard, No. 2, £. 0. b. county... 1.00 1.00 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... Standard, No fo.b. Baltimore... 1.25 1.lu Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.15 3.10 
Tips. Green, Round. No. 2%....... Gat ..<- Standard, He. 4. fe. m ty 1.2 1.20 Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 2 2.90 ‘3.85 
‘BAKED BEANSt ndard, No Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.... 2.75 2.70 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County. 4.00 4.25 9 
ee .80 Hawaii Grated, Extra. No. $....... Out 
In Sauce, Bo. ancy, No. 10, fob. Boltimere.... Out ome Crushed Extra, No. 10...... 12.50 . 
Plain, No. 8. Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... ---- u Eastern Pie, Water. No 28.. 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .... 1.32% 1.45 Water, No. 10. 
44.00 Standard, No. 2, f.o.b, County..... ‘90 1.00 Red, Syrup, No. 1..... 
Limas, Extra. No. 2..... Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... .-.. RASPBERRIESS 
Limas, Standards, No. 2....... SE pe Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... . Out Out Black, Water, No. 2 1.75 1.80 
Limas, Soaked, No. 800 75 Standard 1s, f.0.b. Baltimore..... .65 .70 Red, Water, No. 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... .90 4.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .62% .70 Black, Syrup, No. 
BEETSt TOMATO PULPt Rel, 9:00 $9.00 
Std. Evergreen, No. f.o.b. Balto. 1.20 1.10 APPLES*# Extra, 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ab. Co.... 1.20 1.05 Preserved, No. 118 1.30 
Ex. Std, Shoepeg, No. 2, fob. Go. 1.40 1.25 New York, No. 10........-- ccecone Se 68 Standard, Water, No. 10.......... : 7.50 110.00 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. seeker? - 1.50 1.40 Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.35 Out Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... -95 95 Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto.. 2.40 Out HERRIN 
Std. Crushed, No, 2. f.o.b. Co..... _-90 _.90 Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.50 .... G ROE* 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 1.00 1.00 APR.COTS mae 
rus 0. o.b. Bal. 4- 
No. 2, f.o.b, County........ +++: Out California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 1.25 BLACKBERRIES3 Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
Lye. No. . Out Standard, No. 10 7.50 17.50 Standards OYSTERS 
Standard, Split, No, 10............ 3.25 3.00 ndard, No. 2. in Syrup........ -.-- 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR soUPt BI UEBERRIES Standards, uz..... 1200 
12 1.00 Maine, No. eeeee-10.25 10.00 Selects, 6 65 
12 Kinds, No. 10........... Maine. No. SALMON®* 
OKRA AND TOMATOES CHERRIES$ Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.... 
Standard, No 2..... Seconds, Red, No. 2......... Red Alaska. Flat, No. %4.. 
PEAS: Standard, White, Syrup, No. Cohoe, Flat, No. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. factory...... sees 91.75 Extra. Preserved. No 2.00 Out Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 2.15 92.60 Gal Ne Columbia, Tall, 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... 1.60 1.60 Sour Pitted Red 10s Columbia, Flat. 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1.65 {11.75 Diandard 24s ..... 2.85 Columbia, Flat, No. 
fo.b, Baltimore-..... 1.40 1-30 GOOSEBERRIESS Medium Red, Ou 2.25 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... Out Out  PEACHES* Wet or! Dry, Noi 1%... 1.75 3.00 
tan: 1’ 4 Si rnia ee 
Ne. California Stand., No. 2% ¥. C. 2.00 1.95 ng per Case 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1's, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out astport, Me., 1923 pack. 
Faney Petit Pois 1.30 PEACHESt % oi Keyless 4 
PUMPKIN? Standard White, No. 2............ Out Out % Tomato, Carton ......... 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... 1.15 1.20 Standard Yellow, Ny % Mustard, Keyless ...... 
tan Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2. 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. #..... 2.00 42.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Standard, No. Selected Yellow. No. 3............. 2:25 3.50 California, 4s 
SPINACHt Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8. * 1.10 m1 15 California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 8.50 
Standard, jie. Pies, Peeled, No. 3... California, 1s, Blue Fin........... 
Standard. Ne. 1.50 1.45 Pies. Peeled. No. 5.25 94.90 Callfornia. 1s. Striped ........... .... 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 17, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Confidence in Better Conditions Rules the Market—Some Market 
Price Reductions Noted—All Goods in Strong Position— 
~ Other Sections Have No Tomatoes and Other Items Are 
Growing Scarce—Corn Improving in Tone—Future 
Peas Largely Sold Up—Check-up On Advocates 
of the Flat Allowance—Advance in Can 
Prices Justified, 


HE MARKET IS CONFIDENT—This market has wit- 

I nuessed a rather quiet week, most of the canners and not a 

few brokers being away at the Tri-State Convention the 

first part. and all of them waiting for the turn of the year to 

bring the better conditions which everyone seems to consider cer- 

tain then. This feeling of confidence in the goods is causing all 

holders to keep away from the market, and as a result the goods 

which are being traded in are called out only at full prices and 

for prompt shipment. This is particularly true of tomatoes. but 
it is just as true of other items, as all are on the scarce list. 

Making the rounds of the brokers and canners one finds that 
prices are holding very firmly, as a rule. but as if anxious to 
make the exception so that the rule may be proved, we find re- 
ductions in No. 2 sweet potatoes from $1.05 to $1.00; No. 3 toma- 
toes temporarily quoted at $1.37%4. instead of $1.40. as formerly. 
and very temporarily and very narrow in its extent, because most 
holders of good tomatoes consider them worth very much higher 
prices than this. But we quote it as we find it. No. 1 and No. 10 
tomato pulp are both quoted slightly lower than last week. a 
weakness not easy to explain, and which unquestionably is merely 
temporary. No. 10 apples might be added to this list of lower 
prices, as a quotation of $3.40. replacing $3.50 as before, can be 
found. It is a little hard to assign a cause for these lower quota- 
tions, unless it be that some sellers wanted to clean out, and the 
buyers not being any more eager to buy than are most holders to 
sell. could not be interested except with a concession. 

On the other hand, the rest of the country seems to consider 
canned foods in a very strong position. They have no tomatoes 
elsewhere, and the jobbers are reported buying from each other 
until they have completed their inventories. Corn is reported 
cleaned down to a low point and to be getting stronger in tone. 
if not in price. The heavy corn-canning States cleaned out on 
futures, very largely. and what surplus they had has also gone 

_ulmost entirely, leaving the canners independent and carefree. 

In the world of canned peas it is said that futures have been 
sold as far as the pea canners care to go. and that the buyers 
have been taking them as if the season was nowhere near the 
holidays and as if there was no such thing as inventory. In other 
words, the buyers know that peas are always good property and 
they must have their supply for next season, and have taken no 


chance of getting left. 
loudly that they are buying these future peas and other items on 
the flat-allowance basis. though not at half of one per cent, and 
are jeering the rest of the canners with the folly of their Ware- 


The New York City buyers are contending 


housing Plan. We know the canners well enough to believe that 
there may be some canners, and some of the larger ones, too. whe 
are taking contracts upon this basis. It is unfortunate that it 
should be so, because the opponents of this Plan will herald their 
actions to the tree tops, to make all canners believe that the Plan 
is being avoided by the canners. On the other hand. let the can- 
ners who have subscribed to the Warehouse Plan. because they 
are members of an Association which has adopted this Plan as 
the system for the sale of all canned foods, let them not be mis- 
lead, we say. The largest and best canners are not selling upon 
the flat-allowance basis. The great bulk of the 1924 pack will go 
out sold under the Warehouse Plan, and the canner who is being 
lulled away from it now is being deceived. They dangle a con- 
tract signed with the flat allowance before the canners’ eyes and 
try to make him believe that all canners are so signing—‘“every- 
body is taking business that way.” That is the age-old market 
rigger which sought to get some fairly prominent canner into a 
sale at a low price, under the belief that a competitor had quoted 
geods at the low price, and when the sale was made. then to rush 
out with the announcement that the market had been cut to the 
new low price by the prominent canner victim. Times without 
number the market has been broken in just that way. and it is 
auctions of this kind that brought the brokers into bad light in the 
industry and made trouble for them Many brokers are busy now 
trying to help the wholesalers beat this Warehouse Plan, and they 
will do well to watch their step. It would be a good time’ to make 
2 list of the brokers spreading the reports of sales under the flat- 
allowance plan and of those brokers who advocate the system of 
flat-allowance selling. If you get literature of that kind, save it. 
as it will come in very handy. The canners intend to know whv 
are their friends and who are not. and this is the time to make 
the list. 

As we said last week, most of the oposition to the Plan lies 
in that stretch of country on the Atlantic between Baltimore and 
New York City. West of New York, in the Central West and 
clear out to the Pacific the Plan is being supported and made a 
part of all contracts. There were contracts made on future peas 
with the flat-allowance feature, but they were made before the 
Plan had been formerly adopted. Don’t mislead on this. 


grieved over the impending advance in can prices, which 

Mr. George W. Cobb, of the American Can Co.. has explained 
is inevitable, because the tinplate basic price has been advanced 
from $4.75 to $5.50. 

Mr. Cobb at the Tri-State Convention explained that he could 
not find fault with the advance on the part of the tinplate people. 
hecause all knew that the price of tinplate had ranged during the 
war to as high as $7.75, and then dropped back last year—that is. 
until early in 1923 to $4.75. but has been $5.50 for many months. 
Considering the trend of all other commodities, the price of tin- 


Cm PRICES—A good many canners have felt much ag- 
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plate is not out of line, and we agree with him. The canmakers 
have stood the losses since the early advance on the part of the 
tinplate companies. and they cannot be expected to go on absorb- 
ing such losses. Therefore, they say the advance in can prices 
must take place with the making of 1924 contracts. This must 
he taken into account when figuring future costs, and the price 
named must include it. And there are other costs that must be 
so included, and we trust will be included. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Warehouse Plan Discussion Goes Merrily On—Canners in New 
York Must Not Be Association Members — Tomatoes 
Steady—Corn a Good Seller—Coast Tomatoes 
Strong—Fruits Higher—Notes of the Trade. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, Dec. 13, 1923. 


AREHOUSE Versus Percentage—-Canned foods tradine 
W continuing quiet in the New York market, the swells con- 

troversy continues merrily on its way. The Iowa-Ne- 
braska Canners’ Association, at its meeting last week, endorsed 
the warehouse plan, and the Tri-States Packers’ Association, 
meeting in Philadelphia this week, took the same action. The 
canners, it would appear, are fairly uniform in their convention 
actions regarding the swells clause in their contracts, yet it is 
difficult to reconcile these resolutions with the facts as they are 
seen locally, unless, of course, the canners who are now operat- 
ing in New York are not affiliated with the canners’ organiza- 
tions. 

As One Canner Saw It—One prominent mid-Western canner 
was in the market this week, and the topic of swells guarantee 
was brought to his attention by one of his New York buyers. 
This canner ventured the remark that he considered one-half of 
1 per cent on his pea pack excessive, and appeared very much 
surprised to learn that the wholesale grocers, members of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, were asking only one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. He agreed to do business on this basis, 
and approved of the graduated percentage plan of the Associa- 
tion, 

Others Selling On Flat Allowance—Several other large can- 
ners have booked business in New York on the percentage basis, 
following refusal of the buyers to book warehouse plan. In 
view of these facts, the question naturally arises as to whether 
the smaller canners will be left “holding the bac” or whether 
the large canners selling on percentage are doing this only in 
New York to retain the private label business which they have 
here. Of course, the views outlined above are those which are 
secured from brokers and wholesale grocers here, and it is pos- 
sible that these conditions are avplicable only to New York City. 

Still Against Warehouse—The National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is still firm in its stand against the warehousing plan 
and reports that its members in many parts of the country are 
standing behind the organization, and will book canned foods 
only on the graduated percentage basis. 

Anticipating Convention—The local trade is anticivatine 
with a great deal of interest the convention of the canners and 
brokers in Buffalo next month, and a large delegation of the 
New York trade will make the journey. The brokers’ dinner 
will be a feature of the convention again this year, and many 
local brokers are planning to have their canner principals as 
gvuests at this affair. Added interest attaches to the canners’ 
convention this year because of the swells controversy. 

Tomatoes About Steady—Southern tomatoes continue to 
show a steady to strong tone on all sizes. There has been a 
little shading done during the week, brokers quoting about 2% 
cents off on 2s and 3s to clear out one-car carry-over holdings 
of a few canners. The number of such offerings, however, is 
considerably less than normally at this time of the year. 

Standard Corn Good Seller—Standard corn at 90 to 95 cents 
per dozen, cannery, has been a good seller, particularly with the 
chain stores. The chain store organizations are featuring stand- 
ards at 10 cents per can retail, some of them selling at 3 cans 
for 25 cents. Fancy corn is scarce in the local market, and com- 
mands a premium. 

Early Opening on California Lines—California canners are 
getting’ under way on futures rather early, two or three packers 
having already named prices on spring pack spinach. The trade, 
however, is rather indifferent to these offerings. 
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Coast Tomatoes Strong—There is a strong market on canned 
tomatoes for shipment from California, and available stocks are 
light. Standard 2%s are quoted at $1.15 f. o. b., with the mar- 
ket on 10s standard $3.85 and up. Puree made from trimmings 
is quoted at $3.50, with puree made from whole tomatoes at $4.00 
to $4.25, both prices being f. o. b. cannery. 

Canned Fruits Higher—In normal years, California fruit 
canners are pressing for sale carry-over stock at this season of 
the year. This year, however, conditions are entirely reversed, 
and instead of cutting prices the canners are now advancing 
them. The market on No. 10 pie fruits has been particularly 
strong during the past few weeks, and prices have been advanced 
on several grades and varieties. The carry-over is light on all 
grades and canners are looking for a higher market on table 
sizes and grades next spring. 

Canned Fish—This is the dull season of the year for canned 
fish, and the market has been quiet for two or three weeks vast. 
The Maine sardine market is nominal in the absence of any im- 
portant offerings, and but few canners have supplies to offer. 
California sardines are reflecting the strong position of the 
Eastern pack and the shortage of the imported varieties. Sal- 
mon trade is quiet on spot, but it is reported that there is a fair 
business being done on the Coast for 'shipment and billing after 
the first of the year. Tuna is strong, with offerings greatly cur- 
tailed by the scarcity of stocks here and on the Coast. 

Open Cleveland Office—The Berne Salinser Brokerage Com- 
pany will open an office in Cleveland on January 1st, svecializ- 
ing in canned foods and dried fruits. The firm is made up of 
Milton M. Berne, who has been in the brokerage business in San 
Francisco for the past 15 years, and I. Salinger, head of the Sal- 
inger Brokerage Co., of St. Louis, both of whom are very well 
known to the food trade in all parts of the country. 

Notes of the Trade—The local office of Warmington, Timms 
& Co. was closed on Tuesday morning during the funeral services 
for the mother of Edward J. Skiffington, well-known canned 
fcods salesman associated with Warmington, Timms & Co. 

Melville F. Taylor, of the Seacoast Canning Company, is on 
a trip to Southern markets this week. 

James Shriver, of B. F. Shriver & Co., of Westminster, Md., 
was visiting on Hudson Street this week. 

Harold Deshon, of the Smithfields Pure Food Co., of Roches- 
ter, was visiting lis local broker, “Archie” Clark, of A. C. Clark 
Co., yesterday. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Geerally Have Withdrawn From Market—Some States 
Nearly Cleaned Out of Corn—Unlabelled Tomatoes 
Wanted—Some Good Sales of Peas—Only a 
Few Offering Futures—Pineapple Spec- 
ulators Letting Go—Merry 
Christmos 
By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Chicago, Dec. 13, 1923. 


ENERAL—The regular buyers for wholesale grocery 
houses have practically withdrawn from the market for 
canned foods, and are telling the brokers that they will 

make no more purchases either for spot or future goods until 
after the first of the year. 


There are a number of houses and buyers in Chicago, how- 
ever, who do not take inventory on the first of the year and who 
really take inventory once a mnth. Several of these houses are 
buying canned foods in a speculative way, and quietly closing 
purchases for choice bargains, which are pressing the market, 
en account of avoiding putting the goods in winter storage by 
the canners. 

Canned Corn—Ohio and Iowa-Nebraska are nearly closed 
out of canned corn, and I have heard of some good sales of 
choice blocks of extra standard and fancy grades by Illinois and 
Indiana canners this and the past week. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is a disposition on the vart of 
‘buyers to try to find canned tomatoes in the Western canneries, 
from the fact that most of them want extra standard grades for 
their own labels. 


Eastern canners have not paid much attention to grades of 
canned tomatoes above standard this season, and seem unwilling 
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to put on buyers’ labels or to sell firm for subject to approval 
orders. Consequently the private label business goes to Western 
canners, wherever they can be found holding any, and at prices 
much higher than is asked in the East. 

I am inclined to think that the attitude of Marvland and 
Delaware tomato canners in refusing to submit samples prompt- 
ly, or to sell canned tomatoes except subject to “confirmation by 
seller when samples are approved” is losing them some ovrofit- 
able business. 

A buyer certainly should have the privilege of seeing sam- 
ples of the canned tomatoes he is paying his money for, as there 
is no such thing as buyine on grade. for no two parties will 
usually agree as to the grade of a sample of canned tomatoes. 

Canned Peas—I have heard of some sales of considerable 
lots of canned peas this week. Several canners who were a little 
delayed in filling their future orders have placed their unsold 
canned peas on the market this week and have instructed their 
brokers to close the lots out. 

The lots so offered were not large and the vrices asked were 
high, but I understand that the brokers found but little difficultv 
in placing them. The sale of canned neas for future delivery’ 
from the 124 pack has slowed down a little. 

Only a few pea canners are offering futures. Many of them 
will not do so until after the National Canners’ Association an- 
nual convention, January 21 to 26, at Buffalo, New York, and 
some of them claim that those who have sold early have sold at 
too low a price, as they forgot to figure the advance in prices 
of cans, cases, ete., and say that they prefer to hold back until 
the low price sellers close out, as they want higher prices. 

Canned Fruits—Very much to the surprise of holders. canned 
pineapple is offered at lower prices than prevailed a week or so 
ago. The reeson is that speculators outside of the canned foods 
business who hoveht heavily and horrowed monev with which 
to do so. are findine that the profits thev anticineed are not 
promptly forthcoming, and that their paper which is comins 
due in the banks must be paid. They are, therefore, quietly 
offering their holdings at prices lower than the market. 

It is also reported that the exportation of canned fruits 
from the Pacific Coast, so far this season, has been small, and 
that the large canners and operators are carrving heavy unsold 
quantities. which they cannot move through the wholesale gro- 
cers, who have been stocked up by the smaller canners, who sold 
earlv in the season at lower prices than the large canners were 
willine to eccept. 

There is no irformtion current shout anv offerines of Cali- 
fornia canned frnits at. ent prices. hut it is known that the very 
large onnnt of aried fruits. raisins prunes, avricots. peaches, 
ete.. produced on the Pacific Corst is much demoralized as to 
prices and must be sold, and that it has heen moving verv 
slowly so far this season, and that it is looked upon bv canners 
of fruits as a threatening and overhanging danger to the distri- 
bution of earned fruits. 

Canned Fish—Salmon ond all other kinds of canned fish are 
stagnated at this time of the vear, and I can hear of no impor- 
tant or rerular demand or sales. 

There is some inaviry for eanned oysters, hut Baltimore 
prices sre said to he so much hieher than South Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf Cosst prices that Baltimore is reallv not considered 
when purchases are being nerotiated, there heine a difference 
of ahont 25 cents ner dozen in favor of the Southern canneries 
on 1s five-ounce, end a proportionate difference on other weights 
end vredes 

T desire to wich 9 Merrv Christmas and Hannv New Year 
ta oll the recders of The Canning Trade, as the next issue after 
thic eames ont on Chrictmoc Fve Dav. and to thank those for 
their netience who hove read after me, and to congratulate 
those who have net on having saved their valuable time. 


CONVENTION DATES 


January 8-9, 1924—Utah Canners’ Association, Utah 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. Annual convention. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, National Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Dull—Hard to Find What Is Needed—Stocks Are Low— 
Canners Not Forcing Offers—Corn Firm—Buying Toma- 
toes From Tach Other—Peas Quiet—Sweet 
Potatoes Selling Fairly Well. 

By “Missourian,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


St. Louis, Dec. 13th, 1923. 


ARKET DULL—A continued dullness prevails in the 
canned foods market. Distributors are not on the open 
market, except when they need some stock, and then they 

buy, as usual, only in small quantities. Jobbers have, as a rule, 
plenty of working stocks of their own and are not in a mood to 
buy in a speculative way to provide for future needs. In case 
they are short on any particular brand, they scurry around and 
buy as the occasion requires. 

When a particular brand is desired, the broker finds that 
there is no large surplus of staples. This is the first season 
that it is hard to find what is needed. In past seasons it has 
been comparatively an easy matter. This indicates the existing 
conditions. It shows a tight market later on. This condition 
does not seem to worry the distributor, however, for no matter 
what he may have to pay later on, he will make the profit just 
the same by adding it on to the price paid for the goods. Mean- 
while the jobbers are taking advantage of the dullness and are 
getting ready for their stocktaking. 

Canners are not forcing matters this season as they did in 
the past. They seem perfectly willing to carry their goods over 
until next year, as they realize that when the spring demand 
begins the market will be short of many lines, particularly those 
wanted badly, and that higher prices will prevail, and that they 
will reap the benefit. 

Vegetables—-Corn—There is not much corn moving. but 
what is, is firm in tone. Fancy and standard are both scarce. 
While stocks are being purchased by the retailer, the jobbers 
sare buying in a very conservative way Canners will not shade 
their prices, because they look for advancing prices later on, and 
consider the present dullness as seasonable and a forerunner for 
a better business after the first of the year. 

Tomatoes—The tomato situation is steady and quiet, all the 
business being done by jobbers is usually among themselves; 
jobbers are not replenishing their stocks. Occasionally a can- 
ner will make a slight concession in order to secure some ready 
ezsh. As a rule, however, most canners had rather hold their 
stocks until they can get full prices. This is particularly true 
in regard to the Southern packers. They are not free sellers. 
California conditions are about the same. 

Peas—There is not much doing in peas. A quietness pre- 
vails in the market. Business in futures continues at last year’s 
cpening basis, the demand among buyers being confined wholly 
to jobbers. Chain stores recently have shown little or no inter- 
est. Spots and futures are selling to some extent, but the buyer 
wants to control the market. If he can not get futures at the 
price he wants, he pulls out. 

Miscellaneous Vegetables—Sweet potatoes are selling pretty 
well, but market is ouiet. Asparagus is showing a steady tone 
for spot goods. Factory offerings are limited to spring quota- 
tions. New pack California spinach is attracting some attention 
and future prices have been received. 

Canned Fruits—Distributors as a rule have enough to last 
them until after the first of the year. Peaches are steady on all 
grades. There is no demand whatever for California fruits. Spot 
business is confined entirely to small quantities. Distributors 
report that there is much trouble in picking up wanted grades. 
Those holding them are not inclined to let go of them. They want 
to hold them until next spring, when holders believe they will be 
able to realize better prices than if they disposed of them now. 

Fish—There is not much interest in salmon, but a fair busi- 
ness is anticipated later. All grades of sardines are wanted. 

An increase in the amount of farm products shipped from the 
Ozark section of Missouri during 1923 is indicated in the records 
of the agricultural department of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad. Among the products shipped were $630000 worth of 
canned tomatoes, and canned apples valued at $50:000. Forty: 
eight cars of grapes. 3100 cars of apples, 998 cars of strawberries, 
636 cars of watermelons. A 25 per cent increase in the amount 
of milk and milk products shipped in various ways from the Ozark 
counties is also estimated. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Quiet and Waiting Turn of New Year—Stocks in First 
Hands Not Large—Prices on Futures Expected Earlier 
Than Uusual—Spinach Prices—Olive Prices-—New 
Fig Prices Announced—Peach Growers Hold 
Convention—Coast Notes. 

By “Berkeley,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

San Francisco, Dec. 13th, 1923. 


USINESS QUIET—Business in California canned fruits and 
B vegetables is light and of a routine nature and sales are 

expected to be very limited until after the first of the year. 
Goods being sold now are largely for immediate delivery to re- 
place stocks that are at a very low ebb. In general, business 
has been quite satisfactory since the opening of prices and stocks 
in first hands are not Jarge. In some lines they are very lim- 
ited, in fact, and, the prospects of a close clean-up are excellent. 
Opening prices on such items as spinach have been made by 
various interests, and’ it is expected that prices on all fruits and 
vegetables will be named eariier than usual. This will likely 
be the case with fruits particularly, since high prices are defi- 
nitely a thing of the past, and selling the finished product has 
become the problem, instead of purchasing the raw stock. 

Spinach—Several concerns have announced opening prices 
on new spring pack spinach and are making a strong bid for 
business. The Warmington-Duff Co., San Francisco, is the lat- 
est to come out with prices and is offering the outpui of the 
Isleton Canning Company at the following prices: No. 2s, 31.20; 
No. 2%s, $1.45, and No. 10, $4.85. It is announced that only 
goods of the finest quality will be packed and that a limit has 
been placed on the acreage of growers from whom supplies will 
be purchased. 

Olives—The packing of ripe olives is under way, and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby have come out with opening prices «as follows: 

Mammoth—Buffet tins, $1.60; Tall cylinder pints, $3.15; Tall 
cylinder quarts, $6.25, and No. 10, $19. . . 

Extra Large—Buffet tins, $1.40; Tall cylinder pints, $2.75; 
Tall cylinder quarts, $4.25, and No. 10, $16. 

Large—Buffet tins, $1.25; Tall cylinder pints, $2.10; Tall 
cylinder quarts, $3.85, and No. 10, $12.50. 

Medium—Buffet tins, $1.05; Tall cylinder pints, $1.75; Tall 
cylinder quarts, $3.40, and No. 10, $10.50. 

o_o tins, 90c; Tall cylinder pints, $1.40, and No. 
10, $8.50. 

The cool weather which has followed the recent showers has 
been of great value to the olive crop still on the trees The crop 
in the northern part of the State is of good proportions, while 
a short crop will be harvested in the southern section. 

Figs—Opening prices on California canned figs have also 
been announced by Libby, McNeill & Libby for delivery from its 
Sacramento warehouse. These are as follows: Kadota figs, No. 
1s, small size figs, $2.00; medium size figs, $1.90; large size figs, 
$1.80, and fig jam, $2.25. Calimyrna figs, No. 1s, medium size 
figs, $1.90; large size figs, $1.80; No. 24s, $3.75, and No. 10s, 
$18.25. The acreage devoted to figs is being increased at a rapid 
rate and the output will soon be of large proportions. This 
year’s pack was cut into by the cool weather. 

Peach Growers Hold Convention—The second annual conven- 
tion of the California Canning Peach Growers’ Association was 
held at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on December 4, 
with more than one hundred growers in attendance. Better 
standardization of products, an extended advertising campaign 
in 1924 and the election of officers featured the topics consid- 
ered. The officers chosen follow: President, R. W. Skinner, of 
Yuba City; vice-president, E. R. Williams, Modesto; secretary, 
G. C. Galbraith, Yuba City; treasurer, L. C. Day, Loomis; man- 
ager, A. D. Poggetto, 244 California street, San Francisco, and 
directors, R. W. Skinner, G. C. Galbraith, E. R. Williams, C. A. 
Blakeley, H. E. Kleinsorge, Frank T. Swett, B. M. Hooper, Ross 
Denison, F. H. Wilson and L. C. Day. 

The association went on record as favoring some vlan of 
standardization whereby the ultimate consumer will know what 
he is buying. The indiscriminate use of labels without a word 
to guide the purchaser was flayed and it was urged that the 
grade of the fruit be placed on all labels, whether those of can- 
ner or private distributor. A nation-wide advertising camvaign 
was approved and tentative plans for carrying out the work 
were adopted. The Mediterranean fruit fly was the subject of 
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considerable discussion, the talk being led by L. C. Day, who 
recently conferred with horticultural experts at Washington, 
D. C., following a tour of the Hawaiian Islands, New Zealand 
and Australia, where a study of preventive measures was made. 
A more stringent quarantine on the fly by the Government was 
urged. Dr. E. S. Moulton, of Yuba City, was made an honorary 
member of the board of directors in recognition of his faithful 
work for the organization. The plan of the Sutter County 
Chamber of Commerce to transfer its annual California Peach 
Day to some Eastern city was told by E. C. Littleton, of Yuba 
City, president of the chamber. 

Coast Notes—The Klute-Fleming Packing Co., of Manteca, 
Cal., has been reorganized and General Manager H. L. Klute an- 
nounces that it will be known in the future as the Sun Valley 
Packing Corporation. This plant has combined with the Food 
Products Company, of Sultana, and capital is available to enlarge 
the plant. It is planned to handle figs, peaches, apricots, toma- 
toes, string beans and spinach. 

The Pacific Mail liner President Cleveland recently cleared 
from the port of San Francisco for Manila with 60,000 cases of 
canned milk aboard, the largest single shipment of this com- 
modity ever made from here. 

Harry Balfe, president of the Austin Nichols Company, New 
York, was a visitor at San Francisco early in December. 

The California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal., is 
having plans prepared for the erection of a huge addition to its 
canning plant at Sacramento, Cal. 

Several meetings of fruit and vegetable growers have been 
held at Sebastopol, Cal., of late to discuss the proposition of 
erecting a co-operative cannery. 


Members of the Canners’ League of California have been 
advised by Secretary Preston McKinney that the traffic attor- 
neys retained to secure the payment of reparations for the col- 
lection of excessive charges on carload shipments of empty boxes 
during the period of Federal control of the railroads, report the 
payment of $51.239 64, the collections beino made for twenty- 
two concerns. The claims amounted to $40,593.31, but interest 
swelled the total by $10 646.33. Many other claims are on file 
ond a larger sum is expected to be returned by way of repara- 
tion on shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables durine the 
same period. 


THE RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


Extract From the Forthcoming Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


HE past year’s experience of the department in 
its relations to transportation has shown even 
more emphatically than ever before the necessity 
for the consolidation of the railways into larger sys- 
tems under private ownership, the principles of which 
were established in the transportation act of 1920. The 
difficulties of reorganizing the rate structure so as to 
secure simplification and to give relief in primary prod- 
ucts—agricultural, coal, ete.—by a fairer burden upon 
finished and LCL goods are almost insuperable until 
the different systems are possessed of more diversified 
traffic and until the weaker roads have been absorbed. 
The necessity to establish railway credit and finance 
on a broader foundation than sole reliance upon the 
issue of mortgage securities; the necessity of pro- 
vision for common utilization of terminal and other 
facilities; the impossibility of providing adequate roll- 
ing stock and particularly specialized cars so long as 
the burden falls solely upon the strong roads, the dif- 
ficulties of more definite control of car service to meet 
seasonal demands and routing; the insuverable prob- 
lems of equalization in car interchange; the slow prog- 
ress in standardization and maintenance of equipment 
all point to the imminent desirability of early progress 
with consolidations, if we are to have a transportation 
system adequate to the necessities of the country and 
containing in itself the strength for annual increase. 
The policy of control of rates is fixed by national 
and state legislation. This policy has superseded the 
theory that reasonable rates are to be obtained throuvh 
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competitive action. The idea of protection against ex- 
cessive rates through the maintenance of competition 
is now dead. We should therefore secure the largest 
possible benefits from consolidation into larger systems 
securing consolidation in such fashion as will protect 
and advance public interest. 


The urgent importance of the early consummation 
of consolidation warrants consideration of methods to 
expedite it. Under the present provisions for wholly 
voluntary action subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, many consolidations are likely to be long 
delayed. The difficulties of negotiation between the 
members of the groups that will be established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the complications 
arising from carying priorities of securities affecting 
the determination of terms of purchase by one railway 
line of the property of another; the unwillingness of 
some lines to acquire or to sell others; the questions of 
individuality; the difficulties of establishing by nego- 
tiation the relative value of one property to another; 


the necessity of holding capitalization within the limits ' 


of the actual property values; the complexities and 
conflicts of State regulation and laws—all these prob- 
lems would find a great measure of solution if the con- 
solidated systems were allowed Federal incorporation 
and if after a lapse of some appropriate period for 
voluntary action the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were given authority to create definite organization 
committees for each system including representation 
from the public and from the component roads. It 
should be the duty of such committees to develop and 
perfect a plan of consolidation either through the ex- 
change of securities of the consolidated systems direct- 
ly with the security holders of the component roads or 
by some other method. I believe that under such au- 
spices the security holders would be willing voluntarily 
to make such an exchange. If a minority should re- 
fuse, it would be entirely feasible to invoke condem- 
nation and purchase of their securities for the con- 
solidated system at an established fair value. Such a 
method would permit the determination of the rela- 
tive value of the different railways considering hoth 
the physical properties and the often lower total of 
their securities, and due account could be taken of 
future as well as present conditions. 


The ownership of some roads or terminals jointly 
by two or more consolidated systems could be pro- 
vided for, as there are cases where such a solution 
would be most advisable in creating more efficient 
transportation. The public interest could be safe- 
guarded by limiting the total capitalization of consoli- 
dated systems to an amount not exceeding the physical 
value of the railways as determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the transportation act as 
of June 30, 1914, plus actual capital expenditures and 
deducting abandonments and depreciation since that 
date. The total capitalization of many of the consoli- 
dated railways would probably be less than the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission physical valuation and 
certainly less than their present nominal capital. An 
approach to the problem through organization com- 
mittees is in accord with common business practice, 
and if it were made possible it should result in greatly 
expediting consolidations and in their perfection on 
terms soundly protective of public interest and with 
an equitable adjustment of relative values between the 
component roads. 
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NORWEGIAN CANNERY FIRM CELEBRATES 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


N the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary this fall 
O the Stavanger Preserving Company issued a 

handsome booklet in English, giving an illustrated 
review of the concern -during the half-century of its 
existence, 


The Stavanger Preserving Co. is the oldest firm of 
canners in western Norway, and is actually the founder 
of the Norwegian sardine industry. After six years’ 
woking it took up a new aticle which was destined to 
be of the greatest importance to the firm and the coun- 
try. This article was smoked Brisling in olive oil, the 
Norwegian sardines. Brisling had already been used 
for a long time back for anchovies, but only very small 
quantities could be utilized in this way. The bulk of 
the brisling catch was salted or spiced in barrels and 
exported to the Baltic ports, Germany and Denmark. 
Brisling was sold cheap, the price at the fishing places 
being 2 kroner a barrel at most. The revolution in the 
canning industry caused by the new method of treat- 
ing the smoked brisling as other canned foods is illus- 
trated by the fact that the price of brisling has risen 
now to 20 kroner a bushel. 


It is a rapid development which the Stavanger 
Preserving Co. has experienced during its first half 
century. It holds now a powerful and leading place in 
the Norwegian canning industry. During the sardine 
season the number of hands at all the firm’s factories 
totais 600, and 150,000 tins of sardines can be pro- 
duced per day. During seasons when raw material 
was abundant the firm has packed up to ten million 
tins of brisling and small herrings. Placed in a row 
side by side this number of tins would reach about 
1100 kilometers (nearly 700 miles). Further there 
have been packed up to 500,000 kilos of fish preserves 
(fish-balls, carbonade of coal-fish. etc-), 300,000 kilos 
of preserved meats, 300,000 kilos of anchovies and 
spiced herrings of various kinds, besides herring in to- 
mato sauce and bouillon, mackerel in tomato sauce, and 
kippered herrings. Of the last named article the firm 
packed during 1922 over two million tins, and in the 
course of seven weeks in the present year between four 
and five million tins. The raw material consumed 
amounted to 15,000 hectolitres of spring herrings, or 
about one-third of the total spring herring pack in 
Stavanger. 


As an illustration of the rapid increase in the 
firm’s production of brisling and herrings, it may be 
stated that the output was double from 1904 to 1907; 
in 1910 it was four times, and in 1912 six times as 
great as in 1904. The total turnover was trebled in 
the same space of time. 


The firm itself disposes of all its production, hav- 
ing its own sales and export organization with agents 
all over the world. Practically the whole output is 
sent out under Stavanger Preserving Co.’s own brands, 
with the firm’s name printed on all tins. 


Stavanger Preserving Co. started in 1873 with the 
modest capital of 5000 specific dollars (about 20,000 
kroner). In 1891 the capital was increased to 100,000 
kroner, in 1900 to 300,000 kroner, in 1911 to 360,000 
kroner, in 1917 to 720,000 kroner, and is now 1,800.000 
kroner. These increases are chiefly due to capitaliza- 
tion of accumulated profits. 
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TLANTIC 


PLAIN LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 


ee No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners 


seacasiktiatsilidi Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


eater Twenty-three years of knowing how, 


Fresh Oysters 


ae Fits us well to serve you now. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


ee | Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 4 E. Redweed Street, Baltimere, Md. 
FOR THE CANNERS 


ING ST BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ALCIEANNA and SPRING STS., BAL MD. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiied by the Nationa! Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. .The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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SMILE AWHILE 


“AS SHE IS SPOKE” 


Three gentlemen from Welsh Wales walked into a Manchester 
establishment and asked for three glasses of vintage port. 

After smacking their lips, the first one said: “Look you! that’s 
the finest glass of port wine I’ve neffer tasted!” The second re- 
marked: “So did I also!’ And the third capped it with: “Neither 
did I, too.”—London Morning Post. 


HE KNEW 
Sweet Young Thing—Let us go into this department store 
until the shower is over. 
Suffering Husband—I prefer the undertaker’s. You won’t see 
so many things you want.—Brooklyn Life. 


A DISCOVERY 


The traveler had returned to his native village after being 
abroad for 20 years. He stopped as he saw a little boy with a 
small baby coming down the road. 

“Ah! a new face, I see!” 

“No, it isn’t, sir,” replied the boy. looking at the baby. “It’s 
just been washed, that’s all!”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Our advertising has made 
DEL MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
‘and thus one of the 
most profitable 


for you to 
handle. 


“WHY NOT NOW?” 


“I'd be much better off if they’d put that sign on the mail box.” 
“What sign?” 


“Post no bills.”—Virginia Reel. 


San Francisco “ALL ABOARD!” 


CALIFORNIA Old Colored Mammy—Ise wants a ticket fo’ Florence. 
Ticket Agent (after 10 minutes of weary thumbing over rail- 
road guides)—Where is Florence? 


Old Colored Mammy—Settin’ over dar on de bench.—Prince- 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


Winter Time 


FACING FACTS 
Is Experiment Time. 


One morning while the children were eating breakfast Milford 
put two heaping spoonfuls of sugar in his cocoa. 
“IT should think one spoonful would be enough,” objected his 
sister. 


“I should think so, too,” he replied; “but it ain’t.’—Farm 
and Fireside. 


Let me help you— 
Improve The Quality 
Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
ore, Maryland 


ABSENT MINDED 


Girl (looking at dog)—He has spots on his stomach just like 
Bobby. 


He (absently )—Who’s Bobby ?—Moonshine. 


AN OLD AXIOM 


Willie—Pa, teacher says we are here to help others. 
Pa—Yes. that’s so. 


Willie—Well, what are the others here for?—New Zealand 
Canners Write or ‘phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. Your offerings Farmer. 
Howard E. Jones & Company A “SPEED” PICTURE 
woe and you'll see a pretty little dicky-bird 
4 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND = | Modern Child—Oh, don’t be an ass—expose your plate and 


let’s get this over.—Royal Magazine. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 


Dies and Machinery made to order. 
601-7 S. Caroline Street, - - - Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & outing Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 

Belting. See Power Plant Equi ov 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and ae 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver X. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, conan. Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "Cincinasti, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller = Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

eS and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
uckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, agg York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn, mS. 

Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. wks. Berlin. Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., ’ Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Capping stiiae, solderless. See Closing 
Machine 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
ed Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 

Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
— for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Cheeks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& — MACHINERY, 
bean, seed, 

verrell & Co., Mich. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Washers. 
See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams ain Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattie-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravit Site Go Co, Elwood Pe: 
La Porte Mat a Porte, I 
A. K. Robins & 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San pom. Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
eg and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERBS. 
Ayars Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker €o., Buffalo. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 

illers. 


See Corn Cooker 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wra were 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Counters. See Can Count ters 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 

ontinen’ an Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 

DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltim 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. 


etc.) 
, Sandusky, Ohio. 


See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
apem Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 
tl Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mc hy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Chea Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Creek, N. ¥. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery sae. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. 
Kerosene urners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
S$incla*r-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PAS TE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. — 
Dewey & Almey Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. ngsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Secott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettle 


les. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agent 


8. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. H. Langsenkamp, Indiana 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. in Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
roducts. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RENNEBURG’S 


improved Process Steel Kettle 
Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 


curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


% 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR = 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Good plas an: 


attractive “GAMSE saa 
en your Can 
properly displayed- 


We operate LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


- house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. _. Write Us 


f 
= 
—— 
Gamse Building, BALTIMO 
- 4 


CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


INC. 


a . 

| 
© 
. 
‘ 


